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If you’ve got a 
question on/ 
moving, 

United's got 
the number 
to call: 


800-325-3870" 





It’s the number that takes you direct 
and toll-free to United's Bette Malone 
Moving Information Center. You can 
pick up a phone—anywhere in the 
country—and get the help you need 
in a hurry. 

You can ask for advice on specific 
problems, or get facts about the city 
to which you're moving. You can 
request free copies of our 32-page 
“PRE-PLANNED MOVING GUIDE” 
or other time-saving Bette Malone 


booklets. We'll mail them the same 
day you call. 

United's “HOTLINE” is also stand- 
ing by if a snag develops during your 
move. In most cases your local 
United agent will be able to work out 
the problem. If not, get in touch with 
us. We'll pinpoint the trouble, do 
our best to correct it and call you 
back within a matter of hours. It’s 
another way for us to say we do 
MORE than get you there. 


PRE-PLANNED MOVING IN EXCLUSIVE Sanitiged’ rreareco VANS 





United Van Lines 
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KRISS, GORDON, MORROW, CASTRO & McINTOSH 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The starting point of this week's special section on leadership 
came earlier this year, when a group of Time Inc. editors spent sev- 
eral days in Cambridge, Mass., listening to academics from many 
fields. Again and again the specialists ended their description of 
America’s problems with a call for leadership. 

The call heard at Cambridge has been echoed in many ways 
across the country and the world. So pervasive and so pertinent to 
the lives of all of our readers is the leadership crisis that we decided 
that it required unusual treatment. Thus we present a ten-page cover 
story in which we discuss the essence of leadership and explore the rea- 
sons for the loss of authority as well as what can be done about it. 
We also present a 28-page biographical album of 200 men and wom- 
en who we feel are America’s rising leaders. We do this because we be- 
lieve that while the cry for leadership suggests trouble, it also offers 
opportunity. Appearances to the contrary, we feel, there are indeed 

reotxa! leaders in America—actual 
or potential—who will as- 
sume their roles given the 
right situation. 

Our special section rep- 
resents months of effort by 
a large task force working 
in New York City as well 
as scores of correspondents 
who nominated candidates 
for the portfolio. A team of 
reporter-researchers head- 
ed by Leah Gordon also 
proposed names and veri- 
fied the accuracy of the 
short biographies written by 
Neil D. Gluckin, Roger 
Wolmuth and other writers. We include some nominations for the 
greatest leaders of all time by prominent thinkers in various fields. 

With the help of Researcher-Reporters Janice Castro and Gaye 
McIntosh, Associate Editor Lance Morrow wrote the lead story. 
The son of two Washington journalists, Morrow has been inter- 
ested in politics since childhood. He served a few summers as a Sen- 
ate page and was fascinated by such figures as Joseph McCarthy, 
then in the midst of his downfall, and the young Senator John F. 
Kennedy. After graduation from Harvard and a year with the Wash- 
ington Star, Morrow joined TIME in 1965. The author of dozens of 
covers and TIME Essays, he was aptly suited for an assignment 
that straddled both genres. 

The task of overseeing the entire leadership project fell to Senior 
Editor Ronald P. Kriss. A Harvard graduate, Kriss worked for two 
years as executive editor of the Saturday Review and has been at 
TIME for ten years. Says Kriss: “Our portfolio went through five ver- 
sions—which shows that there’s a tremendous pool of talent around.” 
We don’t suggest that readers will agree with every choice, but we do 
hope that they will be stimulated to think about who the nation’s lead- 
ers are—and what their roles should be. 
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GOOD NIGHT, 


PROBLEM PERSPIRATION. 





The Mitchum Method lets you wake up 
to all-day protection. 


What isThe Mitchum Method? 

It's the way to say good night to problem 
perspiration effectively. Because you apply Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant at night—before you go to bed. 
So that all night long, while you sleep, Mitchum’s 
two anti-perspirant ingredients can work their 
benefits into your skin. Pre-conditioning your 
skin, at a time when you're apt to perspire least, 
to cope with the tensions of tomorrow, when you 
perspire most. (Makes sense when you think about 
it, doesn’t it?) 

In the morning, you'll be ready for just about 
anything. Even your morning shower or bath won't 
wash away the all-day protection you get after a 
night with Mitchum’s anti-perspirants. You can 
wash, towel yourself dry, and feel dry all day. With- 
out the need for anti-perspirant refreshment. 


How do 
Mitchum 

° P 
anti-perspirants 
work? 

First, understand 
this: you perspire from 
many areas of your body. 

’) However, you're partic- 
Dy ularly aware of perspi- 
“ ration when the glands 
start gushing under your arms. During times of phys- 
ical activity, perhaps. Or emotional stress. (No one 
knows better than you when this perspiration is a 
problem.) 

What Mitchum anti-perspirants do 
is gently re-direct this annoying sweat. 
It merely leaves through other, less 
bothersome areas of your body. So 
don’t believe the old wives’ tale that if 
you help stop your underarm perspira- 





tion, you're doing something unhealthy. Mitc 
\ PERS! 
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Is The Mitchum Method gentle? 


Yes. Mitchum Anti-Perspirant contains high 
percentages of the two best anti-perspirant ingre- 
dients: aluminum chloride and aluminum chlorohy- 
drate. But in a specially buffered formula that helps 
avoid irritation of the skin. 


Can you ever skip a night 
when you use Mitchum, the 
night-time anti-perspirant? 

If you follow our recommendations for using 
Mitchum Anti-Perspirant four nights in a row at first, 
you can then occasionally skip a night and still feel 
protected the next day. Of course, you may use 
Mitchum any time you prefer. But we recommend 
getting the night-time habit. 


In what forms can you use 
The Mitchum Method? 


Cream. For the complete coverage that only hand 
application of a cream can give. Won't leave its mark 
on your clothes the next day. 

Dab-On. On-the-spot coverage witha unique, built-in 
silken applicator that applies easily and uniformly. 
Available scented and un- 
scented. 


Spray. Press the nozzle to re- 
lease a gentle mist of protec- 
tion every time. Available 
scented and 
unscented. 
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Just pick the form you prefer. But use it at night. 
Then say good night—to problem perspiration. 


The Mitchum Method. Plan tonight to sweat less tomorrow. 








Arevealing 20-city comparison of insurance 





Many young drivers believe that State Farm, the 
largest auto insurance company, has the lowest auto 
insurance rates. 

But look at the picture above. , 

It shows the results of a rate comparison made in 
20 cities (representative of a// cities throughout the 
country) * to see who actually has lower rates for a typi- 
cal young driver: State Farm. Or ourselves, Continental 
Insurance. 

According to the comparison, we have lower rates 
than State Farm in 14 of the 20 cities. 

And, in fact, we may compare even better. Because 


with Continental Insurance you may qualify for rates 
lower than those found in the comparison. 

Of course, we'll be the first to admit that there’s 
more to buying insurance than just price. And all 
things considered, we feel we offer you more for your 
money—like 24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim, and the 
services of an independent agent. 

Now, we can't promise you that our rates will be 
lower for your specific city, age, car, or desired cov- 
erage. Because today companies generally base their 
rates on their actual experience with specific geo- 
graphical areas and driver classifications. 





In addition, each company has different kinds and 
amounts of discounts. Rates change periodically. And 
sometimes a company might feel you don’t qualify for 
a specific coverage or rate. 

But based on the picture above, isn’t it worth check- 
ing both companies (plus your own) to see how we 
compare specifically for you? 

Start with your nearest Continental Insurance Agent. 
(He's in the Yellow Pages.) 

Just tell him you saw this ad. And now you want to 
see his rates. 

Seeing is believing. 


| 


rates tells young drivers where to go. 








“In all cases, rates were quoted on an annual basis and 
were those in effect January 3, 1974 for the following 
coverage: $25,000/50,000 Bodily Injury, $10,000 Prop- 
erty Damage, $1,000 Medical Payments, $50 Deductible 
Comprehensive, $100 Deductible Collision, Basic Unin- 
sured Motorists, Minimum No-Fault where applicable. 
Vehicle: 1973 Chevrolet Nova Custom 4 Dr. 8 Cyl. Prin- 
cipal Operator: 23 years old, unmarried, male, driving 3 
years, no chargeable accidents or violations. Use: To 
and from work 9 miles daily one way, annual mileage 
10,000. State Farm rates did not contemplate a divi- 
dend, or membership fee. 














The Continental Insurance Companies 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York, New York 10038 





Nixon Abroad 


Sir / On the cover of the June 24 issue ap 
pear these words: NIXON'S TRIP, and be 
neath them, Secking a Needed Lift. Th 
truly malodorous 

Here are more honorable captior 
could have been used; they would 
been more truthful: 1) Diplomacy at Work 
Reasons for It. 3) A Valuable | 
4) Praise Where Due 

CHARLES L. SANDERS 

Mifflinburg, Pa 








Sir / President Nixon did not { of 
the Middle East on Aladdin ' carpet 
He rode on Henry Kissinger’s coatt 

SAUL KAHAN 

West Los Angeles, Cal 











Sir / 1 wouldn't mind having to pay hig! 

taxes and higher prices if our fatuous lead 
ers wouldn't squander the money on nations 
with infantile policies of aggression. Giv 
ing nuclear reactors and know-how to Arab 
nations is like giving a razor blade toa baby 


Nixon was prepared to sacrifice most 
of his staff to get the Watergate heat off hi 
back. Is he preparing to sacrifice the pros 
perity of the U.S. and the security of the 
world too 

ALAN G. SCHAFFERT 

Williamston, Mich 


Sir / You said that “Nixon went to the Mid 
die East to seed the fields so brilliantly 
plowed by Henry Kissinger.” It is an ex 
tremely poctic statement. However, a more 
realistic assessment would be that Nixon 
went to the Middle East to sign the blank 
checks so generously left by Kissinger 
LAWRENCE A. GAMBINO 
Beacon, N.Y 
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Beginning of Life 


{0 avera 


Sir / 1 have been involved in the Pro-Life 
Movement for three years, and by now most 
articles hold nothing new for the seasoned 
veteran. “The Beginnings of Life” [June 24] 
did. | was completely unaware of the film 
ing technique developed by Tokyo's Dr 
Motoyuki Hayashi 

We need to read more positive articles 
like this one 

(MRS.) JOAN SOLMS 


Oak Park, Ill 


Sir / Dr. Hayashi's film showing conception 
and fetal development must be fascinating 
But there is tragic irony in his statement 
about the film teaching youngsters to be 
awed by the value of life.” The youngster 
who starred in the film was aborted 
JIM LINN 


Milwaukee 


The Sense of Belonging 





Sir / Well. of course we adoptecs want to 


know who we are [June 24]. What about 
our heredity, our roots, our sense of belong 
ing? Give us what you have always had—a 
real identity! 

DONNA CULLOM 


Evanston, Ill 





Wa General Has Determined Sir / As one who has no desire to locate my 
arning Genera 3s Determine 

lagtpiatis mh GOMES) Nas, VOTE: | natural parents, I can only hope that the 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health laws that protect our records will not be 


amended. For some reason, I had to be giv 
en up. | was placed with the two most won 
derful parents anyone could hope for. I can 
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Toyota Corolla 1600. 
Fully endowed. 


: Front reclining bucket seats 
Passenger assist grip 









Viel iterioe Rear ers defogger 


Tinted glass 
‘i kit 
4-speed transmission Z| ft ™ i 
Inside hood release ES 
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Deluxe wheel covers 





1588cc hemi- hele engine 
Power front disc brakes 


What’s all this stuff? Fancy So you see, you don’t have to 
extras that cost a fancy price? pay a high price for a car with high 
Heavens, no. standards. 
What you see is what you get Get yourself a penny-pinching, 
on the Corolla 1600. gas-squeezing Toyota Corolla 1600. 
At no extra cost. It’s fully endowed except for 
Because all these nice things one little thing. 
are standard. Its underdeveloped price. 


See how much car your money can buy. 


TOYOTA 


Small car specialists for 40 years. 
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Vhen a husband 
and wife take the 
Course...there are 
extra benefits? 


MR. AND MRS. RAYMOND MASCIA 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


——— nee 


“We took the Dale Carnegie Course 
for different reasons, but learned new 
ways to solve our problems,” says Ray 
Mascia, Director of Engincering, 
Prentice Electronic Corporation. 

“TI wanted to improve my relation- 
ship with the people I supervise. I 
knew the technical aspects of my job, 
but couldn’t get people to cooperate. 

“The Course gave me the confi- 
dence to be a good boss. After I became 
more interested in other people, they 
really began helping me to do my job.” 

Sue Mascia couldn’t resist taking 
the Course after seeing what it did for 
her husband. 

“I developed an enthusiasm that 
propelled me into new activities and 
inspired me to set up some worthwhile 
goals. 

“At home, Ray and I use the Dale 
Carnegie principles to prevent situa- 
tions from getting out of hand.” 

More than one and one-half million 
men and women have taken the Dale 
Carnegie Course to develop the per- 
sonal abilities that enrich their lives. 
For more information write today. 
You can’t be very far from the Dale 
Carnegie Course. It’s offered in more 
than 1,000 U.S.communities each year. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
- COURSE 


SUITE 674T © 1475 FRANKLIN AVE. * GARDEN CITY, NY 11530 


LETTERS 


think of nothing worse than some woman 
coming up to me and telling me she is my 
natural mother. 

VICKI WAGNER ROGERS 

Dallas 


Sir / Individual adoption agencies or a state 
agency could be organized so that both nat- 
ural parent and adoptee could register their 
desire to find each other. If neither registers 
—and they could have countless reasons not 
to—the search ends there. 

C.L. FOLEY 

Northville, Mich. 


The D.F.W. Airport Shakedown 


Sir / Obviously a facility of the size and 
magnitude of the new Dallas-Fort Worth 
Airport [June 24] requires a shakedown pe- 
riod before all systems function like clock- 
work. The determination of the citizens of 
Dallas and Fort Worth to build an airport 
unrivaled by any other will see that the 
problems of operation are solved and the 
airport of the future functions as planned. 
Is it too much to expect a icllow-¢5 ar- 
ticle pointing out assets, such as the unpar- 
alleled safety and vastly increased on-time 
rformance afforded the flying public by 
allas—Fort Worth? 
BILL R. SHELTON 
Executive Vice President 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
Fort Worth 


Sir / In the course of five unavoidable con- 
frontations with the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Airport, I have had the following experi- 
ences: stuck in an elevator for ten minutes; 
trapped in Airtrans twice; luggage mis- 
placed for 24 hours on two occasions; one 
suitcase demolished; missed one connec- 
tion; lost 15¢ obtaining three quarters; and 
departed the ramp (in perfect weather) 30 
minutes late on each of the five times. 

I stand firm on my instructions to my 
secretary and aide: Don't route me through 
that abomination even if it means inconve- 
niences in terms of arrival, departure or 
plane changes elsewhere. 

GERD S. GROMBACHER 

Fort Monmouth, N.J. 


Rock Fan’s Identity Crisis 


Sir / Judging from my own noise and the 
band’s volume output during the last con- 
cert I attended, I should be filed in the Heavy 
Metal category of rock fan [June 24]. But 
wait a minute—I have grown up with two 
professional musicians (classical and jazz) 
in my family, so I should also be a Listen 
er, especially since my favorite group is the 
Moody Blues, right? But then my favorite 
solo artists are Cat Stevens and Joni Mitch- 
ell, and I love romantic ballads and such, 
sol'ma Sig ag Clean also, What an iden- 
tity crisis, I'm telling you! 

DENISE BALMER 

Neptune, N.J. 


Sir / Although I enjoyed your categoriza 
tion of audiences at rock concerts, I cannot 
agree with the comparison of Led Zeppelin 
to the likes of Grand Funk and Black Sab- 
bath. Led Zeppelin was one of the very first 
Heavy Metal groups. They have progressed 
and changed with the times. Their music 
now is a bit apart, and deserves a little more 
distinction. 

JAMES C. BURT 

Allentown, Pa 


Sir / It —_ unfair to lump rock's wiz- 
ard, Todd Rundgren, with such untalented 
transvestites as the New York Dolls, just be- 


cause he wears brocade, sequins, mascara 
and rouge. 

Although David Bowie is “actually 
good,” Todd Rundgren is your rock Stra- 
vinsky. His glitter is only skin-deep; his ge- 
nius goes further. 

DEBBE VUCKOVICH 

Monongahela, Pa. 


Sir / Despite the expected overstatement, 
your story on the various species of rock au- 
diences did contain its modicum of truth. 
One thing your reviewer failed to note, how- 
ever: some groups display a nearly schizo- 
phrenic change between concert, perfor- 
mance and album. The recent LPs of Hot 
Tuna and the Grateful Dead, for instance, 
have been finely wrought blends of virtu- 
osity and lyricism. 

CARL F. HOFFMAN 

Franksville, Wis. 


4509 (usoo) 


Sir / Re “Games Calculators Play” [June 
a I was amazed at the potential of the cal- 
culator. I can only utter 13,527 divided by 3. 
GORDON R. WATSON 
San Jose, Calif. 


Sir / Although my father will not allow me 
to use his pocket calculator to do my arith- 
metic assignments, I have found it very use- 
ful incompleting my geography homework. 
I now know that the capital of Idaho is 4 
times 8,777. 

MICHAEL J. THOMAS 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


Yellowstone Uniform 
Sir / As two seasonal park rangers who 


have worked for the Park Service for a to- 
tal of ten years, we wish to point out that 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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Who made the difference 
between oil that’s waiting, 





and oil that’s ready and waiting? 





The North Sea. Treacherous. 
And violent. Beneath it, 
millions of barrels of crude 
oil—desperately needed to 


help solve the world shortage. 


Finding it was one thing. But 
getting it out is another. 
Frequent storms churn the 
North Sea and make it 


impossible for tankers to load. 


So the oil must wait. 





Ekofisk One. A million 

barrel oil storage tank that 
enables production to 
continue in any weather. From 
the bottom of the North Sea, 
it reaches 36 stories — 130 feet 
above the water. 

Ekofisk One is built to 
withstand any storm. And it 
can store all the oil produced 
until the weather lifts and 
tankers can load safely. 

Who was instrumental in 
the development of this 
million barrel marvel? The 
same company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 


PHILLIPS 











.»~ Get hold of 
~* honest taste. 


Have an 


Old Gold. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined AINE) (a ehhiaeicte: 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Coupons, too. av. per cigarette, FIC Report MAR. 74 


17 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine 


LETTERS 


the two photographs [June 24] contrasting 
Ranger Jerry Ford in 1936 to Son Jack in 
1974 show that standards in the proper 
wearing of the National Park Service uni- 
form seem to have dropped. In reality, they 
have not. Name tag and badge should be 
worn on the outside of a Park Service jack 
et. The tie tack should be located midway 
between the buttons of the breast pocket 
In addition, moccasins are not considered 
proper footwear. It is no wonder that griz 
zlies in Yellowstone thought their eyes were 
deceiving them 

TIM PATTON 

STEVE MOREHOUSE 

Mineral, Calif 


The Ware Case 


Sir /Spiro Agnew (powerful) accepts 
bribes while lecturing the nation on moral 
ity. Punishment: loss of job 

Richard Kleindienst (powerful) per 
jures himself before the entire nation. Pun 
ishment: suspended sentence 

Lillian Ware (powerless) is late in pay 
ing a tax of $41.57 [June 24]. Punishment 
loss of a $25,000 home 

In America today there are only laws 
there Is no justice 

JEFFREY MYERS, M.D 

Philadelphia 


Sir / The decision against Mrs, Ware by 
both the Illinois and U.S. Supreme Courts 
is callous and disgusting. And we wonder 
why so many revolutionary groups crop up 
CHERYL KUFTA 
San Francisco 


Intuitions, Not Institutions 


Sir / It may be due to my French accent that 
you report me as saying [June 10] some 
thing that doesn’t make sense at all. I said 
that the book President Kissinger was to be 
seen as a Vibrant homage to Kissinger’s in 
tuitions—not institutions 

You also kindly dismiss my ouster 
from this country as something that can be 
remedied easily by paying $10 and apply 
ing for a fresh visa. My U.S. visa is now 
stamped in big fat letters CANCELED 

DEPARTURE REQUESTED 

MAURICE GIRODIAS 

New York City 
8 According to the Immigration and Nat 


ural ion Service, Girodias could have re- 






ceiv tay of his original January depar 
ture date if he had applied for it before the 
deadline and paid $10. He recently married 
an American and hopes to remain in the 
country indefinitely 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 


feller Center, New York, N.Y. 10 
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Presenting 
the Kodak Moviedeck. 


A beautiful new way 
to look at your movies. 


Kodak took a movie projector and made ita 
joy to behold. We made it the Kodak Moviedeck 
fe} ge) [cleice) 

One of its reels lies flat against the top, 
barely visible. The other reel is gracefully tucked 
away underneath. It has wood-grain vinyl side 
panels and it's topped by asmoke-tinted dust 
cover. 

Three models of the Moviedeck feature a 
special pull-out viewing screen that lets you look 
at your movies without setting up a big screen, or 
turning off room lights. eR 

Now beauty is as i, : 
beauty does. I 

Wi fevatsie (=tel,@ el gees ’ 
jectors are at your 
photo dealer's now, 
starting at less than 
$100. (Model shown, 
less than $225.) - 


Kodak Moviedeck [7] 
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Facing the Court and Counting the House 


As Richard Nixon came home from 
the limited accomplishments of the 
Moscow summit last week, he found lit- 
tle comfort in the news that awaited him. 
A Gallup poll taken two weeks ago, af- 
ter his Middle East tour, showed that 
his approval rating in the nation stood 
at 26%—two percentage points lower 
than in the most recent poll a month ear- 
lier and only one point above his all- 
time low last April. 

The President’s physician, Dr. Wal- 
ter Tkach, underscored the importance 
that Nixon had attached to his foreign 
trips, and the determined—even incau- 
tious—way in which he had declined to 
delay them. Contrary to previous White 
House reports, said Tkach last week, the 
blood clot loose in the President's left 
leg “could have killed him.” Tkach, who 
has been criticized for allowing the Pres- 
ident to travel while suffering from phle- 
bitis, had urged Nixon to go into a hos- 
pital in Salzburg, Austria, during the 
early stages of his first trip. The Pres- 
ident refused, saying that he had an “ob- 
ligation” to proceed to the Middle East. 
Later, said Tkach, the clot became 
“fixed”—attached to the wall of the vein 
—and the danger to the President's life 
was now “pretty much gone.” 

Test and Trial. This week, after 
four days’ rest in Key Biscayne, the Pres- 
ident will return to the sweltering cap- 
ital to face a test that may well prove 
crucial to his—and the nation’s—future. 
The U.S. Supreme Court, after hearing 
two hours of oral arguments, will de- 
cide whether the President must release 
64 White House tape recordings (see sto- 
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ry next page). The court’s decision could 
come as early as this week, but might 
drag on for several weeks. 

A victory for the President would 
give his cause a tremendous lift. But in 
the more likely event that the court or- 
ders public disclosure of the tapes—and 
if they provide further damaging evi- 
dence—the pressure to remove the Pres- 
ident from office would be greatly in- 
creased. Any refusal by Nixon to obey 
the court’s order would lead to impeach- 
ment and very likely to conviction by 
the Senate. 

In the meantime, the trial of John 
Ehrlichman, Nixon’s former top aide for 
domestic affairs, and three erstwhile 
White House “plumbers” was continu- 
ing in Washington. Ehrlichman is 
charged with one count of conspiracy 
and four counts of perjury: authorizing 
the plumbers’ burglary of Daniel Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist in September 1971 
and then lying about his involvement 
in the affair to the FBI and to a Wa- 
tergate grand jury. Ehrlichman main- 
tains that he knew nothing about the 
break-in until after it had occurred. 

Some of the testimony most dam- 
aging to Ehrlichman was given last week 
by Egil Krogh, former head of the 
plumbers unit. He told the court that 
Ehrlichman admitted to him that he had 
been forced to “dissemble” in discussing 
the break-in with the FBI. Assistant Spe- 
cial Prosecutor William Merrill asked 
Krogh to define “dissemble.” Said 
Krogh: “To be less than candid.” 

In mid-April 1973, said Krogh, Ehr- 
lichman phoned him to say that Pres- 


ident Nixon was aware of the burglary 
and considered it a matter of national se- 
curity; Nixon did not want Krogh to dis- 
cuss it with anyone. About a week later, 
shortly before Ehrlichman resigned, he 
called once again to reaffirm the mes- 
sage. According to Krogh, Ehrlichman 
said that the President wanted to “tell 
you that personally.” 

“Seamy Things.” While Water- 
gate cases were being played out in the 
courts, the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent was proceeding in the House of 
Representatives with growing partisan 
bitterness. Two weeks ago, the chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, New 
Jersey Democrat Peter Rodino, an- 
nounced that the committee would at- 
tempt to speed its impeachment hear- 
ings by calling only two of the six 
witnesses requested by the President's 
defense lawyer, James St. Clair. Last 
week Rodino reversed himself and said 
that all six would be called. He made 
this conciliatory gesture in return for a 
concession from House Republicans: 
their support in suspending a House rule 
that gives each of the committee’s mem- 
bers the right to question witnesses. 

The procedural change seemed em- 
inently reasonable. Congressman Ed- 
ward Hutchinson, senior Republican on 
the Judiciary Committee, gave it strong 
support—though he has disagreed with 
Rodino on some other matters. “I nev- 
er heard of a judicial or even a quasi-ju- 
dicial proceeding,” he said, “where wit- 
nesses under oath would be questioned 
by 38 or 40 people.” But many other 
House Republicans were angry at Ro- 
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dino, and they rebelled against their own 
leadership. The change would amount 
to “parliamentary suicide,” declared 
Congressman David Dennis of Indiana. 
In the end, 120 Republicans (out of 187) 
opposed the rules change, and the mo- 
tion fell 81 votes short of the necessary 
two-thirds majority. 

With the procedural points out of 
the way, the committee began to call 
witnesses. Two of them were former of- 
ficials of the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President, Paul O’Brien and 
Frederick C. LaRue, who were connect- 
ed with the $75,000 that was paid from 
Nixon campaign funds to E. Howard 
Hunt, one of the convicted Watergate 
burglars. O’Brien testified that Hunt had 
demanded $120,000 for legal fees and 
support for his family while he was away 
in prison. Hunt then alluded, O’Brien 
testified, to the “seamy things” that he 
had done for the White House as a mem- 
ber of the plumbers, and added that he 
might be obliged to “reconsider” his “op- 
tions.” Neither O’Brien nor LaRue 
could answer the most important ques- 
tions: whether Nixon himself ordered, 
or silently permitted, the payment to 
Hunt; and whether the President intend- 
ed that the money be used to keep Hunt 
from testifying freely about the activ- 
ities of the plumbers. 

Still to be heard from are such Wa- 
tergate heavyweights as former Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell and John 
Dean, the former White House Coun- 
sel. One who will not be testifying is 
H.R. Haldeman, the former White 
House chief of staff. His attorneys said 
that, if subpoenaed, he would invoke the 
Fifth Amendment against self-incrim- 
ination, presumably because he faces 
trial in the Watergate cover-up conspir- 
acy case. 

Impeachment Vote. The impeach- 
ment question may preoccupy the House 
for most of the summer, but the Demo- 
cratic leadership believes that, barring 
some dramatic turn in favor of the Pres- 
ident, the outcome is virtually decided, 
After an informal member-by-member 
analysis, the Democrats concluded that 
the House is now disposed to vote for im- 
peachment by a margin of at least 55 
votes. The lineup, according to the Dem- 
ocratic count: 245 (including 210 Dem- 
ocrats and 35 Republicans) for impeach- 
ment; 190 (38 Democrats and 152 
Republicans) against. “That’s our mini- 
mum figure,” declares a ranking Demo- 
crat, insisting that the leaders counted 
only the sure votes for impeachment. 

The survey indicates that the House 
will probably vote to impeach Nixon by 
more than a narrow margin. On the oth- 
er hand, it suggests that the vote may 
not be spectacular enough to move the 
Senate to convict the President by the 
necessary two-thirds majority and there- 
by remove him from office. In any event, 
the mood in both chambers of Congress 
will be greatly influenced by the histor- 
ic decision now facing the Supreme 
Court. 
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Showdown Before the Justices 


The case called The United States 
of America v. Richard Nixon raises an 
ostensibly simple question: Does Federal 
Judge John Sirica have the right to re- 
view 64 still-secret White House tape re- 
cordings for possible use in the Water- 
gate trial of six former Nixon aides? In 
fact, the issue on which the US. Su- 
preme Court begins final deliberations 
this week is far more complex and far 
reaching. The ultimate ruling—and how 
Nixon responds to it—may vitally af- 
fect the impeachment proceedings and 
conceivably could alter the constitution- 
al relationship between the Judicial and 
Executive branches of government. 

Despite the masses of evidence al- 
ready on the public record, the 64 tapes 


PRESIDENTIAL LAWYER ST. CLAIR 
Examining the blank spaces on the constitutional canvas. 


are widely believed to hold answers to 
some of the Watergate mysteries still un- 
resolved. That is why Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski subpoenaed the material 
—and perhaps why the President re- 
fused to comply with Sirica’s order to 
produce it for judicial inspection. The 
White House tried to take the case to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
would have meant still more delay. Ja- 
worski persuaded the Supreme Court to 
take the case directly. 

The high court then called for and 
received lengthy written briefs from 
both sides. After the oral arguments in 
the tense and jammed chamber—there 
were 6,000 requests for 300 seats—the 
wait for a decision begins. 

The two legal camps have been 





working under intense pressure to meet 
deadlines for two rounds of written 
briefs, then to prepare for the oral argu- 
ments. The President’s lawyers have 
been operating under serious handicaps. 
His chief Watergate counsel, James St. 
Clair, overburdened on multiple fronts, 
was tied down to regular attendance at 
the Judiciary Committee’s impeach- 
ment hearings. As the Supreme Court 
asked for briefs, Nixon’s chief constitu- 
tional consultant, Charles Alan Wright, 
was off on a Baltic vacation cruise. An- 
other top Nixon lawyer, J. Fred Buz- 
hardt, was disabled by a heart attack. 
The result was a wordy and unpol- 
ished main brief, written primarily by ju- 
nior staff lawyers who worked through 
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SPECIAL PROSECUTOR JAWORSKI 


two all-night sessions to meet the dead- 
line. Too late for normal printing, it was 
photocopied—and initially rejected by 
the court because the type was too small 
The haste showed in the final printed 
copy too: the attorneys submitted the 
document “respectively,” instead of “re- 
spectfully.” By the time reply briefs were 
due, Wright was back at the White 
House temporarily, and under his direc- 
tion the President's arguments were con- 
siderably strengthened. 

The Jaworski staff had fewer prob- 
lems. Although under the same time 
pressure, eight topflight lawyers divided 
the research chores by subjects and pro- 
duced a more tightly reasoned and prec- 
edent-studded brief on time. Busy su- 
pervising the various Watergate inves- 
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DAVID KENNERLY 
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PRESIDENTIAL CONSULTANT WRIGHT 


Arguments before a court reluctant to flirt with history. 


tigations and prosecutions, Jaworski 
nevertheless gave the Supreme Court ar- 
guments his personal attention. He also 
had the skilled aid of Philip Lacovara, 
30, his chief counsel and perhaps the 
sharpest mind on the 38-member legal 
staff. Despite the liberal image of the Ja- 
worski team, Lacovara, a conservative, 
is a former Goldwater activist. 

The oral arguments opposing the 
President before the Supreme Court 
were to be shared by Jaworski and La- 
covara, both of whom had argued be- 
fore the court previously. St. Clair, by 
contrast, was only admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court last month 
and was to carry the full burden alone 
this week, apparently by his own choice. 

However dramatic the lawyer-to- 
lawyer showdown, the written argu- 
ments were vitally important. Each side 
framed the questions differently, but the 
main constitutional issues were clear: 

>» Does the President have an ab- 
solute Executive privilege to withhold 
evidence in a criminal trial solely on his 
claim that it would not be in the public 
interest to produce it, or can such a claim 
be examined by a federal court to de- 
termine if it is proper? 

> Are the courts powerless to issue 
a directive that the President comply 
with a subpoena because they may be 
unable to enforce such an order? 

> Is a general claim of Executive 
privilege sufficient for the President to 
withhold confidential information when 
there is evidence that the President him- 
self may have been a co-conspirator in 
the crime for which his former aides 
have been indicted? 

> Did the Watergate grand jury 
have the legal right to name Nixon as 
an unindicted co-conspirator or, since 
its power to indict a President until af- 
ter he leaves office is in doubt, was that 
act invalid? 

The President's case depends heav- 
ily on a claim that the separation of pow- 
ers among the branches of Government 
cannot be breached. The right to secret 
decision-making discussions within 
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each branch is vital to that separation. 
If the courts can overrule Nixon's claims 
of privilege, this argument states, it 
would “impair markedly the ability of 
every President of the United States 
from this time forward to perform the 
constitutional duties vested in him.” 

Jaworski counters that no such ab- 
solute privilege exists, especially in a 
criminal case, and no future President 
is likely to be injured if the Supreme 
Court rules against Nixon. The Jawor- 
ski brief wryly observes: “Surely, there 
will be few occasions where there is 
probable cause to believe that conver- 
sations in the Executive Office of the 
President occurred during the course of 
a criminal conspiracy.” 

Many legal scholars feel that the Ja- 
worski case will prove persuasive to a 
majority of the Justices if the court con- 
sents to rule on the constitutional issues. 
But the court under Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger has sometimes been reluc- 
tant to flirt with history by tackling fun- 
damental questions. Perhaps for this 
reason, both Jaworski and St. Clair have 
presented tantalizing arguments that 
could allow the Justices to rule on nar- 
row grounds. Two short-cut routes to a 
pragmatic judgment are possible, pro- 
viding a victory for either side. They are 


FOR NIXON. His best hope lies in chal- 
lenging the jurisdiction of the courts to 
hear Jaworski’s claim against the Pres- 
ident. St. Clair argues that the dispute 
over the tapes is essentially an internal 
controversy wholly within the Executive 
branch of the Government. Under this 
reasoning, the President is the chief law 
enforcement officer and chief prosecu- 
tor. Therefore, only he has final author- 
ity to decide what evidence held by the 
Executive branch will be produced in a 
criminal case. Jaworski thus is merely 
an employee engaged in a quarrel with 
his boss. To argue otherwise would make 
the special prosecutor “a fourth branch 
of Government” and this would “destroy 
the tripartite form of government.” 
Jaworski replies that the President's 
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role in criminal prosecution has been 
delegated to the Attorney General by 
Congress; both the Attorney General 
and the President have specifically fur- 
ther delegated to the special prosecutor 
complete independence, including the 
right to go to court to force evidence 
from the White House. Unless Jaworski 
is fired—and Nixon has pledged that he 
would seek the concurrence of congres- 
sional leaders before attempting that 
—his office amounts to “a quasi-inde- 
pendent agency.” Thus there is an 
urgent “justiciable controversy.” 


FOR JAWORSKI. The special prosecu- 
tor contends that even if Nixon has the 
right to claim a general privilege to pro- 
tect his conversations, he has legally 
waived that privilege in the Watergate 
scandal. He did so by permitting his 
aides to testify about those talks, by re- 
leasing 1,308 pages of edited tape tran- 
scripts to the public and by letting H.R. 
Haldeman, who became one of the in- 
dicted conspirators, listen to tapes after 
leaving the White House staff. Since the 
President has arbitrarily opened the 
door to selective conversations on this 
topic, Jaworski says that he cannot slam 
it shut. “He cannot release only those 
portions he chooses and then stand on 
the privilege to conceal the remainder. 
No privilege holder can trifle with the ju- 
dicial search for truth in this way.” 

Material of Life. St. Clair’s rebut- 
tal is that there is a crucial difference be- 
tween allowing someone to testify and 
releasing a tape. While testimony can 
be neatly confined to a relevant topic, 
“recordings are the raw material of life 
They contain spontaneous, informal, 
tentative and frequently pungent com- 
ments on a variety of subjects inextri- 
cably intertwined into one conversa- 
tion.” St. Clair ignores the fact that 
Sirica’s order calls for screening by the 
court to delete such extraneous matter 
from the tapes 

St. Clair’s brief plays upon the 
court’s known reluctance to break new 
legal ground and warns that the Justic- 
es could, in effect, influence an impeach- 
ment process assigned solely by the Con- 
stitution to the Congress. Moreover, 
“there are blank spaces on the consti- 
tutional canvas that must be left un- 
touched if the Constitution is to bear the 
same creative relation to our future that 
it has to our past.” 

The special prosecutor concedes that 
“the subpoenaed evidence may have a 
material bearing on whether he [the 
President) is impeached and, if im- 
peached, whether he is convicted and re- 
moved from office.” But that only 
means, according to Jaworski, that “the 
President cannot be a proper judge of 
whether the greater public interest lies 
in disclosing evidence subpoenaed for 
trial when that evidence may have a ma- 
terial bearing on whether he is im- 
peached, and will bear heavily on the 
guilt or innocence of close aides and 
trusted advisers.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


Summit Ill: Playing It As It Lays in Moscow 


When the final communiqué was 
written and the last toast—so carefully 
worded—was delivered, the third sum- 
mit meeting between President Nixon 
and Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev 
came to a quiet close last week. It had 
lived up to its advertised and modest ex- 
pectations, and yet the result, despite the 
cautious advance billing, was something 
of a letdown. The dialogue had contin- 
ued, the spirit of détente was nudged 
ahead by some useful if minor pledges 
of cooperation in scientific and cultural 
fields. What was worrisome about Sum- 
mit I1Il—and deeply disturbing about 
the future—was what had been left un- 
settled in Moscow. The meetings re- 
vealed, more clearly than ever before, 
that the two superpowers do not yet 
know how to curb and contain their nu- 
clear-arms competition. 

That outcome was at least in part 
shaped by the specter of Watergate. His 
domestic burden placed Nixon in a di- 
lemma. He badly wanted some kind of 
major arms-limitations agreement in the 
area of strategic offensive missiles, not 
only for its own sake but also to bolster 
his image as the indispensable President, 
the man best qualified to handle foreign 
affairs. Success now at the summit was 
so important to Nixon that he did not 
delay his trip despite the dangers to his 
health posed by the blood clot in his 
left leg. Yet as he bargained with the So- 
viets, the President could not show any 
sign of political weakness by seeming 
to give up too much and thereby anger 
the conservative Senators who would be 
his strongest defenders if the impeach- 
ment proceedings come to trial. 

Tough Talks. Nixon and Kissinger 
went to the summit prepared to accept 
any agreement that they felt was rea- 
sonable. They were ready to defend such 
a deal against the worries of Washing- 
ton’s hawkish Senator Henry Jackson 
and Defense Secretary James Schle- 
singer. But, says one top American of- 
ficial, “the outer limits of what we could 
take were unobtainable. We did not get 
the degree of Soviet cooperation we 
needed to fight our battles at home.” 

Throughout the seven-day trip, Nix- 
on kept trying to emphasize his person- 
al relationship with Brezhnev, grabbing 
for the Soviet leader’s coattails. Ending 
one toast, for example, the President 
noted the great importance to peace of 
“the personal relations and the person- 
al friendship that has been established 
by these meetings.” But the Russians 
made it clear that they have no wish to 
hitch détente to Nixon’s star, which will 
shine no longer than 1976, whatever the 
outcome of Watergate. 

Nixon and Brezhnev settled down 
to the hard talks on arms limitations in 
an unsettling locale for the U.S. Pres- 
ident—Yalta, the Black Sea site of the 
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Big Three conference in 1945. Nixon 
and other Republicans had long charged 
that Franklin Roosevelt gave away post- 
war Eastern Europe to the Soviet Union 
during those talks. Hoping that Nixon 
would agree to meeting in the Livadiya 
Palace where F.D.R. had stayed, the 
Russians had refurbished the old sum- 
mer residence of the czars. But when 
the White House objected, the meetings 
were moved to Brezhnev’s handsome da- 
cha, which was nearby. 

The bargaining was long and ardu- 
ous. It was conducted with a kind of har- 
rowing frankness that Kissinger said 
would have been inconceivable at the 
first Nixon-Brezhnevy summit in 1972 
and, indeed, would have been judged to 
violate American intelligence restric- 
tions. For 24 hours, Nixon and Brezh- 
nev met alone. Then Kissinger and So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
joined them for two more hours. 

They had no trouble agreeing on two 
issues that had been well sorted out be- 
forehand. The first limits each nation 
to defending just one locale with anti- 
ballistic missiles. (The U'S. is protecting 
















a Minuteman missile launch site in 
Grand Forks, N. Dak.; the Russians are 
ringing Moscow.) The second agreement 
strengthens the 1963 treaty banning ma- 
jor nuclear-weapons testing everywhere 
except underground. Starting on March 
31, 1976, both countries will be restrict- 
ed to testing warheads with yields of less 
than 150 kilotons—the equivalent of 
150,000 tons of TNT. The delay in en- 
forcement will give the Soviets time to 
complete the testing of warheads for 
their new family of huge missiles. The 
US. will have time to finish developing 
a new warhead for the 7,000-mile-range 
Minuteman III and a special bomb for 
the Air Force’s B-1 bomber. Essentially, 
these are present-generation weapons. 
The test limitation, Kissinger noted, was 
aimed at restricting the development of 
the next generation of warheads. 
Numbers Game. But the Soviets 
and the Americans deeply disagreed on 
the main issue: how to get the stalled 
SALT II arms limitation talks moving 
again. Nixon and Kissinger had hoped 
to negotiate another extension of SALT 
I's restrictions, expiring in 1977, on the 
number of launchers that each country 
can deploy. In addition, the American 
leaders sought to limit the development 
of MIRV warheads, several of which can 
be clustered in the tip of one missile and 
aimed at individual targets. The U.S. has 
a five-year lead over the Russians in the 
development and deployment of MIRVs. 
But as Nixon and Brezhnev talked 
in the sunny, seaside gardens of Ore- 
anda, they quickly saw how far apart 
they were. The main problem was to 
find a way of reconciling the Russian 
lead in offensive missiles—a lead of 
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KISSINGER CHATTING WITH BREZHNEV 
Searching for an end to the impasse. 


2,358 to 1,710—with the 3-to-l1 Amer- 
ican advantage in warheads, counting 
the MIRVs. The Russians’ nightmare was 
their conviction that the US. is far 
stronger than they are today, largely be- 
cause of its lead in MIRV technology; the 
Americans’ fear was that the Soviets, 
catching up in MIRVs and with more 
launchers to mount them on, could surge 
ahead in the future. Brezhnev refused 
every mix of launchers and warheads 
proposed by Nixon, insisting that he 
would accept no proposal that in his 
view locked the Soviets into a state of 
inferiority. 

Senseless Race. The Yalta meet- 
ings broke up without a decision. The 
next day, while flying back to Moscow, 
Kissinger and Gromyko searched for a 
way out of the impasse. The two devised 
a proposal that was soon accepted by 
Nixon and Brezhnev; their only other 
choice would have been to admit their 
failure to the world 

Instead of extending the present 
SALT I treaty, which limits only the num- 
ber of missiles, the two leaders agreed 
to try to work out a comprehensive ac- 
cord that would govern not only the 
quantity but also the quality of weaponry 
—the kind as well as the number of war- 
heads and launchers. Negotiators will 
confer in Geneva in August and attempt 
to write a settlement that would begin 
in 1975 and run until 1985. 

Publicly discussing this fresh and 
ambitious approach, Kissinger con- 
veyed his fears of the consequences 
should these negotiations fail. The two 
superpowers, the Secretary warned, 
would continue building more and more 
weapons of such sophistication and pow- 
er that the old worries about who was 
ahead of whom would become mean- 
ingless. Each side could end up with 
10,000 warheads. “What in the name of 
God is ‘strategic superiority’ at those lev- 
els?” he asked. With no agreement, Kis- 
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singer declared, “We will be living in a 
world that will be extraordinarily com- 
plex, in which opportunities for nuclear 
warfare will exist that were unimagin- 
able 15 years ago at the beginning of 
the nuclear age—and that is our driv- 
ing concern.” 

For Kissinger, the Moscow summit 
was also important in personal terms. 
He surely sensed how the President, 
weakened by Watergate, was hampered 
in his bargaining with Brezhnev. Clear- 
ly, the freedom of the Nixon Admin- 
istration in foreign affairs, as in every 
other sphere, was being cramped by Wa- 
tergate. This fact may be one reason for 
the recent subtle change in the relation- 
ship between the Secretary and the Pres- 
ident. Though the two men still agree 
on the basics of policy, Kissinger now 
seems more distant from the President 
than he did one or two months ago. 

During his extraordinary press con- 
ference last month in Salzburg, Austria, 
Kissinger insisted that he would resign 
if he was not vindicated of charges that 
he had been less than candid in describ- 
ing his role in wiretappings to find se- 
curity leaks. Next week, during special 
hearings scheduled by the Senate's For- 
eign Relations Committee, Kissinger 
will probably repeat his earlier testimo- 
ny that Nixon ordered and former At- 
torney General John Mitchell approved 
the wiretappings. 

Kissinger worries that he will be 
dragged further into the scandals of Nix- 
on’s White House. The Secretary has 
been subpoenaed to testify at the trial 
of John Ehrlichman, the former domes- 
tic affairs chief, who is charged with con- 
spiracy and perjury in the burglary of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. Ehrlich- 
man’s lawyers hope to show that Kis- 
singer had told their client and the 
President that Ellsberg, the man who 
leaked the Pentagon papers, was a na- 
tional security risk. With White House 
backing, Kissinger was fighting the sub- 
poena, claiming that he knew nothing 


about Ehrlichman’s innocence or guilt. 

If Kissinger continues to be a cen- 
ter of controversy, he could resign. The 
secretary is concerned about his place 
in history and his continued effective- 
ness. He has told his friends: “I will not 
be another public official fighting for my 
life.” 

Tolling Bells. After the tough arms 
negotiations, Nixon flew to the Belorus- 
sian capital of Minsk to take part in cer- 
emonies mourning the destruction of the 
region by the Nazis 30 years ago. In the 
village of Khatyn, standing before a 
huge black granite statue of a gaunt man 
holding his dead son in his arms, the 
President said quietly: “This is very, very 
moving.” 

Favoring his left leg, Nixon also 
walked around a section of the memo- 
rial area containing the outlines of 26 
peasant houses that the Germans had 
burned to the ground. Inside each was 
an obelisk, shaped like a burnt smoke- 
stack, that contained a bell. Every 30 
seconds, one of the bells tolled to honor 
the dead. Nixon wrote in the guest book: 
“May this moving memorial to the vic- 
tims of war reinforce the determination 
of all those who come here to build a liv- 
ing monument to those who died—a 
world of peace for their children and 
their grandchildren.” 

Throughout his tour, Nixon was 
warmly if not enthusiastically welcomed 
by carefully assembled Russian crowds 
that often waved Russian and American 
flags that had been supplied by the gov- 
ernment. The President occasionally 
startled the Russians by leaving his en- 
tourage and wading in to do some cam- 
paign-style hobnobbing. 

Sometimes the trip looked like a ral- 
ly back in Indianapolis, but the heavy 
hand of the Soviet bureaucracy was nev- 
er far away. Although they had prom- 
ised to impose no censorship on Amer- 
ican television crews, the Soviets one 
night interrupted and killed three pro- 
grams—one on each network—dealing 
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THAT ELEGANT STRAIGHTS. 


(A legend in its own time ), Nae 
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The Car: MES 
the 1931 Cord L-29 All-Weather Sedan with 

front-wheel drive. Its beauty won prize after prize 

in European motor shows of the early °30’s. 





The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. 
Smoothly impressive bourbon made trom choicest 
grain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. 
\ legend in its own time. 


WALKERS 
DELUXE 


That elegant straight-8 


973 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL.» STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF 

















































Both arguments are valid. But 
each seems to ignore the reality of 
the other. 


It’s time both sides, all of us, rec- 
ognized the basic facts about coal 
and surface mining. 

It’s a fact that coal is our nation’s 
most abundant source of energy. 
Our only abundant source. So we 
must depend on coal to supply 
more of our critical energy needs. 


Deep-mining is the most ecologi- 
cally desirable method of extract- 
ing coal. But deep-mining is less 
efficient and more costly. It’s ham- 
pered by its own problems. Dan- 
gerous working conditions. Health 
hazards. Waste-pile pollution. 
Deep-mine capacity simply can’t 
be expanded fast enough to meet 
our total coal requirements. 


So we must surface mine or fall 
short of the coal we need. The 
question is: How? 


It’s a fact that in the past surface 
mining has left ugly scars on our 
land. And there are places we 
shouldn't allow it even today. 


It’s not true that surface mining 
has to mean permanent disruption 
of the land. Not any more. 


By law and by choice, responsible 
mining companies have devised 
highly effective reclamation meth- 
ods to restore the living landscape. 
And they’re working on still more 
advanced programs to assure that 
mining needed elements will not 
reproduce the scars of the past. 


Surface mining may not be the 
total answer. But done carefully, 
responsibly, it is a good way to get 
the coal we need. 

Caterpillar is concerned because 
we make machines used in the 
mines. And because coal is an im- 
portant solution to America’s 
energy problems. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and @ are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 











with touchy subjects of dissidence. The 
networks showed what they had re- 
ceived, including the dramatic moment 
when the picture went black. “It was 
better journalism than anything we 
could have sent out,” said NBC’s John 
Chancellor. “There was never a more 
vivid demonstration of the differences 
between the two systems.” 

On the final day of the summit, Nix- 
on and Brezhnev signed a cautious com- 
muniqué. The Soviet leader declared 
that he was satisfied, although he ad- 
mitted that the agreements could have 
been “broader.” The two nations fol- 
lowed the customary practice of prom- 
ising to cooperate more in some areas 
of science and technology, such as space 
ventures and research into forms of en- 
ergy. But on peace in the Middle East, 
security talks in Europe, the communi- 
qué spoke in platitudes. 

The two nations made a ritual prom- 
ise to promote trade, but no settlement 
was reached on the basic issue that is 
holding up progress: the insistence by 
Senator Henry Jackson and majorities 
of the Senate and House that Russia lib- 
eralize its emigration policies before 
Congress grants the Kremlin lower tar- 
iffs and easier credits. Asked about the 
emigration issue, which particularly 
concerns Jews, a Soviet spokesman said: 
“I could put the question to you, “Would 
you agree to making U.S. trade with the 
U.SS.R. dependent upon the solution of 
the racial problem in the U.S.?’” 

After a reception in the glittering 
Grand Hall of St. George in the Krem- 
lin, where the band played selections 
from My Fair Lady and Home on the 
Range, the President flew back to the 
US. In a televised report to the nation, 
he praised the results of the summit and 
declared that the U.S. was building a 
structure of peace in the world for the 
next generation. 

The traveling was not yet over for 
Henry Kissinger. He set off on a tour of 
NATO’s capitals to report on the meet- 
ing that will be remembered as the sum- 
mit that reviewed the options and stark- 
ly underlined the need for yet another 
attempt to curb the nuclear-arms com- 
petition between the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union. Kissinger feels that it will 
be known within six months whether 
the Soviets really want to make a set- 
tlement or if they are simply trying to 
buy time in which to catch up with the 
US. and perhaps move ahead. 


THE CIA 


"Some Foolish Mistakes” 


Ever since the Watergate break-in, 
many observers have wondered whether 
the CIA was involved in planning and 
carrying it out. Five of the seven bur- 
glars had been involved with the agen- 
cy at one time or another, and they cer- 
tainly used its methods, however ineptly. 
Former Presidential Counsel Charles 
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Colson even went so far as to speculate 
that the CIA might have been respon- 
sible for the whole Watergate operation. 

No one has pursued the CIA con- 
nection more diligently than Senator 
Howard H. Baker Jr., vice chairman of 
the Senate Watergate committee. In- 
deed, he has been criticized for attempt- 
ing to divert blame from the White 
House. Last week, after nine months’ re- 
search, he finally released his long- 
awaited report. While it raised discon- 
certing questions about CIA participa- 
tion, it provided no evidence that the 
agency either planned or executed the 
Watergate operation. If anything, the 
agency was apparently a victim of White 
House machinations. 

The most questionable act that Bak- 
er examined was the burning of James 
McCord’s files shortly after the break- 
in. McCord, one of the arrested burglars, 
worked for the CIA until 1970. When 
his wife set fire to his papers in their 
house, a CIA operative named Lee R. 
Pennington Jr. happened to be on hand. 
Pennington testified that his presence 
was just coincidental, but the Baker re- 
port charges that Pennington “destroyed 
documents which might show a link be- 
tween McCord and the CIA.” 

Wiped Tapes. The CIA did not at 
first report the incident to the FBI or 
the Senate Watergate committee, the re- 
port charges, because CIA officials feared 
that Pennington might have operated as 
a domestic agent, possibly in violation 
of the agency’s charter. Not until last 
February was the information released 
to the Ervin committee, and then only 
because a CIA employee stubbornly in- 
sisted on it. Explaining its delay in tak- 
ing action, the CIA claims that its di- 
rector of security did not learn of the 
McCord episode until last February. 

Another murky episode was the de- 
struction of some CIA tapes in January 
1973, just before Richard Helms depart- 
ed as agency director. Among the ma- 
terials lost were tapes of Helms’ tele- 
phone conversations with President 
Nixon, H.R. Haldeman and John Ehr- 
lichman. A few days before the destruc- 
tion, the Senate had requested the agen- 
cy to safeguard all evidence pertaining 
to Watergate; Helms later insisted that 
none of these conversations were relat- 
ed to the matter. He also explained that 
the wipe-out of the tapes was custom- 
ary before a new director took over. But 
the report contends that never before 
had there been such a sweeping destruc- 
tion of CLA tapes. 

A third key area of focus in Baker's 
report is the relationship of Watergate 
Conspirator E. Howard Hunt with the 
CIA. A longtime employee who retired 
from the agency in 1970, Hunt exploit- 
ed his CIA connections to assist him in 
his Watergate activities. At White 
House request, CIA psychiatrists helped 
put together a profile of Daniel Ellsberg, 
who had released the Pentagon papers; 
other agents used CIA labs to develop 
photos taken by Hunt and G. Gordon 
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Liddy when they were casing the office 
of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 

Hunt had still another CIA connec- 
tion. Upon retiring from the agency, he 
went to work for Robert R. Mullen & 
Co., a Washington public relations firm 
that once served as a CIA cover in ad- 
dition to its regular commercial jobs. 
Working with Mullen President Robert 
Bennett, Hunt conducted an investiga- 
tion of Senator Edward Kennedy’s ac- 
cident at Chappaquiddick, persuaded 
Lobbyist Dita Beard to issue a statement 
intended to clear the Nixon Adminis- 
tration of any impropriety in its dealing 
with ITT, and estimated the cost of a 
wiretap of Author Clifford Irving on be- 
half of Howard Hughes. CIA officials de- 
nied any involvement in these activities. 

Baker admits that there are no “con- 
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SENATOR HOWARD BAKER 
Interested in burned files. 


clusions” to be drawn from his report 
on the basis of the evidence he has been 
able to gather. After reading the report, 
Senator Sam Ervin, chairman of the Wa- 
tergate committee, said that he had 
learned nothing new about the CIA role. 
“I think it made some foolish mistakes,” 
he added, “but Watergate came direct- 
ly out of the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President, with the assistance 
of certain White House aides.” 

Yet the report is dismaying because 
it shows how easily some CIA employ- 
ees were drawn into the scandal and, 
with too few questions asked, gave aid 
to lawbreakers and cooperated with du- 
bious White House requests. In the pro- 
cess, the CIA was tarnished—along with 
virtually every other individual and 
agency connected with Watergate. 
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CRIME 
The Third King Tragedy 


Famed as the place where Martin 
Luther King Jr. preached, Atlanta’s 
Ebenezer Baptist Church attracts many 
visitors. No one paid much attention 
when a short, chunky black man wear- 
ing a tan suit and thick glasses slipped 
into a seat a few feet from the organ. 
Mrs. Martin Luther King Sr., 69, wife of 
the pastor and mother of the slain civil 
rights leader, was playing. As the 500 
worshipers bowed their heads for the 
Lord’s Prayer, Marcus Wayne Chenault, 
23, opened fire with two revolvers. 

“I’m tired of all this!” he screamed. 
“I’m taking over!” And he sprayed bul- 
lets wildly until both guns were empty. 
He wounded three people, two of them 
—Mrs. King and Deacon Edward Boy- 
kin, 69—fatally. 

“Nice Boy.’ Martin Luther King 
Sr., 74, was just entering the red brick 
church as his wife was shot. When he 
asked Chenault why he did it, the youth 
replied: “Because she was a Christian 
and all Christians are my enemies.” The 
next day Chenault declared that his real 
name was “Servant Jacob.” “I am a He- 
brew,” he said. “I was sent here on a pur- 
pose and it’s partly accomplished.” 

Seeking the meaning of these re- 
marks in Chenault’s character and past, 
investigators found confusion and par- 
adox. In the bluegrass country of Win- 
chester, Ky., where he was raised, peo- 
ple remembered Wayne Chenault as 
quiet, easygoing and studious, a “nice 
boy” who had a newspaper route and at- 
tended Baptist church regularly with his 
devout parents. Later in Dayton, Ohio, 
where his father is now a chemical plant 
security guard, he was known as a clean- 
cut teen-ager who stayed out of trouble 
and was “always making people laugh.” 

After he entered Ohio State Univer- 





sity in 1970, Chenault began to change. 
Recently he had come to be regarded 
as an oddball and a loner who had few 
friends and fewer dates. He was a ju- 
nior majoring in education when he 
dropped out last December and began 
venting his increasingly eccentric views 
through a blaring loudspeaker propped 
in his second-floor window near the 
campus in Columbus. Until last week, 
however, no one took seriously his am- 
plified boast that he was “the baddest 
mother on the block.” 
Chenault’s religious beliefs appeared 
to be a confused amalgam largely of his 
own devising. Said a Columbus neigh- 
bor, Denise Underwood, 20: “One week 
he was eating this because he wanted 
to be a Jew; then one week he wouldn’t 
eat this because he wanted to be a Mus- 
lim.” The core of his murky philosophy 
was hatred of Christianity. Probably 
central to his motivation was his sense 
of inadequacy and need for attention. 
Only two weeks before the killings he 
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told a friend that he would soon “be all 
over the newspapers.” 

In Cincinnati last week law officers 
found a onetime bowling-alley mainte- 
nance man named Stephen Holiman, 
68, who claimed to be Chenault’s spir- 
itual mentor. Holiman, a black, has de- 
vised a curbstone theology which holds 
that God is black, the ancient Israelites 
were black, and that today’s blacks de- 
scend from the Old Testament’s Jacob. 
He took credit for introducing Chenault 
to these ideas, as well as to his belief 
that black ministers are “liars” who rob 
their followers of “millions of dollars a 
year.” In Chenault’s Columbus apart- 
ment, police found a list of ten black 
churchmen and civil rights leaders, 
headed by Martin Luther King Sr. Not 
seeing him in church, Chenault may 
have picked King’s wife as a substitute 
target. (Police also intend to question 
Chenault about the unsolved killings of 
two black ministers in Dayton in the 
past two months.) 

Final Farewell. Death brought Al- 
berta Christine Williams King more 
public attention than she had ever re- 
ceived in her lifetime. A shy woman, 
“Mama” King, or “Bunch” as her hus- 
band affectionately called her, stayed 
quietly in the background, but many 
friends called her the hidden force be- 
hind her crusading son and husband. 
“She sounded no trumpets to call atten- 
tion to her greatness,” said the Rev. L.V. 
Booth of Cincinnati’s Zion Baptist 
Church at her funeral. 

For Martin Luther King Sr., it was 
the third time in six years that he said 
a final farewell to a member of his fam- 
ily. A little more than a year after Mar- 
tin Jr. was assassinated in Memphis in 
1968, King’s younger son, the Rev. A.D. 
Williams King, drowned in a swimming 
pool. “I’m not gonna quit and I’m not 
gonna be stopped,” said “Daddy” King 
at the funeral. “We've got to carry on.” 
Then, as he gazed at his wife’s white cas- 
ket he added softly, “So, Bunch, I'm 
coming on up home. I'll be home al- 
most any time now.” 


ATLANTA POLICEMAN SEARCHES MARCUS WAYNE CHENAULT BEFORE ARRAIGNMENT 
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LEADERSHIP 


The pop cosmologist Erich von Daniken conjures up primor- 
dial heroes from the plain of Nazca and the temples of Palenque 
—cextraterrestrial astronauts who strayed to this planet long ago 
and then vanished. Today heroes and leaders bred on the earth 
seem almost as scarce. “There is a very obvious dearth of peo- 
ple who seem able to supply convincing answers, or even 
point to directions toward solutions,” says Harvard Pres- 
ident Derek Bok. “Leadership,” observes Northwestern 
University Political Scientist Louis Masotti, “is one of 
those things you don’t know you need until you don’t 
have it.” In the U.S. and round the world, there is a 
sense of diminished vision, of global problems that 
are overwhelming the capacity of leaders. As Jour- 
nalist Brock Brower wrote three years ago, if Mar- 
tian spacemen were to descend and demand, 
“Take me to your leader,” the earthlings would 
not know where to direct them 
Americans have a special sensitivity to the prob- 
lem now, but it existed well before Watergate and is 
far broader than that shabby attempt to corrupt the U.S 
constitutional system. Moreover, the phenomenon is 
worldwide. In one country after another, chronic, debil- 
itating inflation tends to undermine the social contract 
Waves of strikes and shortages erode public confidence 
A number of democratic governments are merely crip- 
pling along. Since 1973, the governments of all nine 
Common Market nations have changed hands. Shaky 
coalitions exist in Belgium, Finland and Israel, vulner- 
able minority governments in Britain, Denmark and 
Sweden. Italy stumbles on with virtually no govern- 
ment at all 
Changes of government are not in themselves a dis- 
couraging sign. On the contrary, they may signal the 
emergence of fresh leadership. In France, Georges Pom- 
pidou was succeeded by Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, whose 
narrow victory over Socialist opposition marks the end 
of Gaullism but may mark the beginning of a new, 
more human exercise of power that will test whether 
France can exist short of “grandeur” without laps- 
ing into disorder. West Germany’s Willy Brandt re- 
signed amid scandal; yet even in resigning he dis- 
played a sense of responsibility that is itself an 
element of leadership. He was succeeded by fel- 
low Social Democrat Helmut Schmidt, who may 
yet prove to be a better manager. Portugal's au- 
thoritarian regime was ousted with at least a 
chance, slim though it is, that democratic lead- 
ership may take hold 
Yet along with these modest gains, there remains 
a sense of unease, not only of giants having departed, 
but of mere competence being all too scarce. Partly the 
malaise is due to the fact that large areas of the world have 
gone through the war, the cold war and anticolonial revolutions 
—all situations in which good and evil could be sharply per- 
ceived. Leadership is easier in such times. Now this relative sim- 
plicity has been succeeded by confusion and pessimism, a sense 
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that the real problems of the world are 
so technical and complex that the tra- 
ditional way of running things is inad- 
equate. Perhaps for the first time, even 
Americans, the world’s foremost solvers 
of technical problems, have been afflict- 
ed by this feeling. “Governments are try- 
ing to do a 20th century job with 19th 
century methodology,” says University 
of Pittsburgh Historian Joseph Malone. 
“There is a kind of administrative scle- 
rosis around the world that breeds mass 
suspicion and distrust. Leadership ca- 
sualties result.” 

Leadership usually begins with a vi- 
sion of success, a glimmering intuition 
that solutions are possible. Now, as Crit- 
ic George Steiner has said, “we no long- 
er experience history as ascendant.” At 
the same time, there seems to be some- 
thing naggingly excessive about such 
gloom, out of proportion with the great 
amount of skill, intelligence and energy 
that exists in America and elsewhere. 
Even while the largest problems (includ- 
ing the largest cities) seem to have grown 
unmanageable, there have been count- 
less new examples of leadership, imag- 
ination and dedication on a lesser scale: 
in smaller communities, in many orga- 
nizations, in business. The gallery of 
rising American leaders that appears 
following this story contains many ex- 
amples. Thus there should be hope for 
the emergence of a new generation of 
leaders—if only, somehow, the stubborn 
obstacles in their path could be under- 
stood and reduced. 


What Blocks Leadership? 


Some reasons for the loss of lead- 
ership can: be identified readily enough: 

> Institutions are changing in ways 
that their leaders cannot always grasp. 
Churches have been dramatically al- 
tered by internal disputes over questions 
of social activism, morals and even 
creed. Educators have grown uncertain 
about the social and intellectual purpos- 
es of education. Politicians throughout 
the West have trouble determining the 
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boundaries involved in a free-enterprise 
system mixed with government control. 
Moreover, in place of the heady econom- 
ic expansion of the past quarter-centu- 
ry, they must now cope with the coun- 
terfeit of growth—inflation. Even those 
who do not accept the gloomy proph- 
ecies of the Club of Rome realize that 
at least some limits to growth must be 
expected. The feeling of having reached 
a frontier, a limit of possibility, brings 
on grave anxieties and confronts poli- 
ticians with an issue that they side- 
stepped for years: if there is no longer 
an ever-expanding pie, how are the por- 
tions to be parceled out? 

> Such changes have contributed to 
the fact that leaders are increasingly na- 
ked and vulnerable. Newspapers, mag- 
azines and especially television subject 
potential leaders to devastating scrutiny. 
Says Columbia University Historian 
Henry Graff: “We have become a na- 
tion of Madame Defarges. We sit in 
judgment on our political leaders be- 
cause we know them so well. We have 
a kind of Naderism in politics. For the 
first time since man came down out of 
the trees, government no longer oper- 
ates in a cocoon of mystery. I suppose 
the world changed a lot when Eisen- 
hower’s bowel movements were de- 
scribed by Paul Dudley White.” 

At the same time, politics has been 
frequently contaminated by the law of 
celebrity. It works two ways. According 
to Andy Warhol’s dictum that “in the fu- 
ture, everybody will be famous for at 
least 15 minutes,” overexposure or pre- 
mature adulation tends to burn up tal- 
ent too quickly; the public becomes 
bored. There may also be a deeper 20th 
century Western instinct that anyone or 
anything believed in too long may turn 
the believer into a fanatic. Despite a real 
desire now for some public inspiration 
from leaders, there is also a wariness 
and skepticism about it. Simultaneously, 
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press and television journalists have the 
habit of falling into ruts, of overcovering 


the same familiar figures and failing to 
seek newer talent. The process, says 
John Gardner, head of the public lobby 
Common Cause, represents “bad hor- 
ticulture,” for it destroys the seedbeds 
of fresh leadership. 

> Politics is frequently perceived as 
a somewhat unappetizing career, and 
not only in America. Historian Henry 
Steele Commager notes that “talent 
grows in whatever channels are avail- 
able and are popular. It goes where the 
public rewards are.” Thus the birth of 
the U.S. was attended by a breathtaking 
array of intellectual talent—Madison, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Washington, 
Franklin—because public service was 
the ideal and one of the few outlets for 
talent in late 18th century America. But 
in the 20th century, says Commager, tal- 
ent is best rewarded in private enter- 
prise, and the better leaders leave pol- 
itics to the mediocre. He might also have 
mentioned that in the late ’60s and ear- 
ly 70s, some promising young talents ex- 
hausted themselves in protest. Gardner 
has calculated that in proportion to pop- 
ulation, the U.S. should now have some 
“850 Jeffersons and Madisons.” He be- 
lieves that today, Jefferson would prob- 
ably be a university president, having 
started out as a high-energy physicist. 

> In every industrialized society a 
common problem for leaders is the pro- 
liferation of demands upon them. Ob- 
serves Harvard Sociologist Daniel Bell: 
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“More and more issues get thrown into 
the political arena, and the political sys- 
tem becomes overloaded with a multi- 
plication of claimants, constituents and 
contending groups, which results in 
more frustrations and resentments 
building up for leaders to deal with.” 
To cope with the load, bureaucracies be- 
come fragmented and specialized, some- 
times competing with one another, fre- 
quently smothering political initiatives. 
The whole immense mechanism of the 
central government grows so ponderous 
that it is virtually immune to necessary 
change. 


The Special U.S. Malaise 


In the U.S., there are some further 
and all too familiar reasons why lead- 
ership has lost much of its psychological 
accreditation: the assassinations of the 
1960s which introduced an unprece- 
dented measure of terror into American 
politics; the era of riot and protest, of- 
fering glimpses ofa hitherto unthinkable 
challenge to the entire social system; the 
Viet Nam War—a deeply confusing ex- 
perience to a people schooled in the jus- 
tice of its wars and the infallibility 
of its technology. In that strange enter- 
prise, conventional American leader- 
ship failed badly and at great expense 
—or so the outcome of the war was 
widely perceived. And Americans do 
not yet know how to go about forgiving 
themselves for failure. 

On top of the disorders of the ’60s, 
the nation had, back to back, two Pres- 
idents who left it deeply cynical, sus- 
picious that the Government had grown 
incapable of telling the truth. Says one 
House Democratic leader: “We've had 
two men widely viewed as cynics and 
manipulators. Johnson created a cred- 
ibility gap, which is a polite way of say- 
ing that your Government lies to you. 
Then Nixon came along.” Nixon exer- 
cised bold and imaginative leadership 
in foreign policy, demonstrating that old 
patterns could be broken and people 
could be brought to see the world in new 
ways. But the situation at home was 
drastically different. 


n early June, Pollster Louis Har- 

ris found that 59% of Americans 

feel disaffected with the country 

compared with 299% in 1966. The 
sharpest rise, from 26% in 1966 to 63% 
today, came in response to the state- 
ment: “People running the country don’t 
really care what happens to you.” Fully 
78% believe that “special interests get 
more from the Government than the 
people do.” 

Says Gerry Studds, a young liberal 
Democrat from Massachusetts: “People 
aren’t happy with either the President 
or Congress, and that’s why there’s hope. 
I think that bumper sticker—IMPEACH 
SOMEONE—says it all.” 

Is there really hope in anger? Per- 
haps. But, as Commager observes, 
“there is no consensus. There is less har- 
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mony in our society, to my mind, than 
at any time since, say, Reconstruction. 
Perhaps the 60s and '70s are a great di- 
vide—the divide of disillusionment.” 

How can this divide be bridged? The 
almost ritual answer is, “Through lead- 
ership.” But the argument becomes tau- 
tologous: the way to get leadership is 
through leadership. 


For and Against Heroes 


And no one of course is sure just 
what leadership is. Historians and oth- 
ers who have thought about it cite in- 
numerable definitions and distinctions 
involving politics and war, moral force 
and intellectual power, good and evil (see 
box page 26). Among the most lucid and 
sweeping definitions is this one, pro- 
posed by the French critic Henri Peyre: 
“Leadership can be but a broad ideal 
proposed by the culture of a country, in- 
stilled into the young through the 
schools, but also through the family, the 
intellectual atmosphere, the literature, 
the history, the ethical teaching of that 
country. Will power, sensitivity to the 
age, clear thinking rather than profound 
thinking, the ability to experience the 
emotions of a group and to voice their as- 
pirations, joined with control over those 
emotions in oneself, a sense of the dra- 
matic ... are among the ingredients of 
the power to lead men.” 


ost definitions emphasize hon- 
esty, candor and vision com- 
bined with sheer physical 
stamina and courage. Not 
that courage without brains was ever 
sufficient. An episode from British his- 
tory emphasizes the point. When the 
British Cabinet summoned the Duke of 
Wellington and asked him who was the 
ablest general to take Rangoon, the un- 
hesitating reply was “Lord Comber- 
mere.” “But we have always understood 
that your Grace thought Lord Comber- 
mere a fool,” the Cabinet protested. “So 
he is a fool, and a damned fool,” said 
Wellington. “But he can take Rangoon.” 
What of that mysterious quality 
called charisma? “It would be nice to 
have charisma,” says M.I.T. President 
Jerome Weisner. “But you would like it 
to be based on an understanding of what 
the hell is going on.” (Weisner adds that 
anyone who claims to understand all the 
issues is a fraud.) Forget charisma, sug- 
gests Columbia University Historian 
Richard Morris. “Do we really need the 
charismatic, individualistic leadership 
that the nation boasted in its infancy?” 
he wonders. “Perhaps our century has 
had a surfeit of charismatic figures. To- 
day we could do with honest ones.” Like 
many other historians, Morris seems to 
perceive two starkly contrasting types 
of leadership—the charismatic v. the 
more or less commonplace. More often 
the two poles are defined as the roman- 
tic and the functional. 
It was Thomas Carlyle who artic- 
ulated the beginning of the modern ro- 
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mantic cycle. “The history of the world,” 
he wrote in 1841, “is but the biography 
of great men.” Hitler elaborated the ar- 
gument with Hegel’s theory of the 
“world-historical figure’—the heroic 
genius who emerges when the historical 
moment is right to lead a people to their 
preordained destiny. 

That thought merged a kind of mes- 
sianism with Hegelian and Marxian de- 
terminism, the idea that vast and blind 
historical forces sweep across the world’s 
stage without important regard to per- 
sonalities. But of course that Marxist 
thought is invalidated by Marxist his- 
tory—the crucial “heroic” role played 
by men like Marx himself, and Lenin 





and Stalin. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. sug- 
gests that “men have lived who did what 
no substitute could ever have done; their 
intervention set history on one path 
rather than another. If this is so, the 
old maxim ‘There are no indispensable 
men’ would seem another amiable fal- 
lacy. There is, then, a case for heroes.” 
Henry Kissinger does not deny that 
this case can be made, but he worries 
about the damage that such towering fig- 
ures can cause. “Institutions are de- 
signed for an average standard of per- 
formance—a high average in fortunate 
societies, but still a standard reducible 
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to approximate norms,” Kissinger wrote 
six years ago in an essay on Bismarck. 
“They are rarely able to accommodate 
genius or demoniac power. A society 
that must produce a great man in each 
generation to maintain its domestic or 
international position will doom itself.” 


Can Leadership Be Taught? 


Such exceptional figures remain one 
of the enigmas of civilization. Leaders, 
wrote Peyre, “are indeed mystery men 
born in paradise or some devil's pit.” In 
his brilliant study of Gandhi, Erik Er- 
ikson detected a “shrewdness [that] 
seemed to join his capacity to focus on 
the infinite meaning in finite things—a 
trait which is often associated with the 
attribution of sainthood.” The rule that 
great leaders are summoned forth by 
great issues can be persuasively argued 
from, say, the Churchillian example—a 
brilliant, irascible aristocrat who was 
settling into a relatively unsuccessful old 
age when the war called him forth to em- 
body a people’s grand defiance. 

Another example is Charles de 
Gaulle, who lived through his country’s 
defeat and waited through political ex- 
ile before he re-emerged and then man- 
aged through a combination of shrewd- 
ness, style and, indeed, charisma to act 
on the world stage as if France were 
still a great power. But he also had the 
courage to ignore passion and face re- 
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ality in Algeria, cutting his country’s 
losses in a disastrous colonial war. 

In the U.S. perhaps only Lincoln 
and Franklin Roosevelt played compa- 
rable roles in profound crises that threat- 
ened the very survival of the society. But 
the phenomenon is wholly unpredict- 
able; there have been numerous upheav- 
als in human history—the medieval 
plagues in Europe, for example—in 
which the event did not summon a sav- 
ior. Ireland's eternal troubles illustrate 
history’s frequent refusal to beckon a 
great leader with a solution. At the same 
time, great leaders throughout history 
have arisen seemingly from nowhere, 
like the Mahdi, an Islamic mystic who 
drove the Egyptians and their British al- 
lies, led by General Charles Gordon, out 
of the Sudan in a 19th century holy war. 

Men have often dealt with the un- 
predictability of leadership by citing a 
hero’s or prophet’s appearance as divine 
intervention, since ordinary historical 
rules could not explain it. Thus Moses. 
Thus the emergence of Mohammed, 
whose startling religious and political 
career could scarcely have been predict- 
ed at the time. 


he darker side of the thesis that 

great issues summon great men 

is the fact that great issues often 

mean simply great confusion, 
and that chaos can just as well call forth 
monsters. Psychiatrists D. Wilfred Abse 
and Lucie Jessner believe that “in its 
most extreme form, the leader-follower 
relationship exists in the rapport of hyp- 
notist and subject.” In the periods of in- 
stability, when a people feels itself lost 
and humiliated—Weimar Germany, for 
example—a _ world-historical banality 
like Hitler can somehow give expression 
to the frustration and lead his people 
—not a primitive, uneducated people, 
but one with the highest intellectual tra- 
ditions—into bestial ecstasies, The ho- 
locaust is perhaps the single most im- 
portant reason for the Western wariness 
of great leaders. In a way, as George 
Steiner has said, it was mankind's sec- 
ond fall. From it emerged a lesson: never 
submerge a people and its diversity in a 
single vision, a single personality. Ac- 
cordingly, the Fiihrerprinzip, so often 
linked with the cult of personality, has 
made 20th century man healthily skit- 
tish of having a visionary ego at the nu- 
clear trigger. 

In the U.S., the balance between 
charismatic and pragmatic leadership 
has usually been weighted toward the 
latter. The earliest American concept of 
leadership was really neither; it had its 
roots in the Age of Reason and Greek 
political philosophy. Plato's intention 
was to make the joys and sorrows of ev- 
ery citizen the joys and sorrows of all. 
The individual was an integrated part 
of the whole social body striving for ex- 
cellence. The ideal was total noblesse 
oblige, an excellence of virtue based on 
justice, or paideia, Something of that ide- 
al informed Jefferson’s notion of the 





aristoi—the natural aristocracy based on 
virtue and talents whose members were 
the best governors for society. It survives 
in the deepest roots of the American es- 
tablishment, even though the aristocrat- 
ic tendency runs counter to Jacksonian 
exuberance, the more egalitarian Amer- 
ican strain that makes every man a king. 

Whether aristocratic or egalitarian 
in concept, can leadership be taught? It 
is one of the more tantalizing questions 
at a time when the quality is seen to be 
in such short supply. The military has 
often proved an effective, if not the only, 
school for leadership—consider Alexan- 
der, Genghis Khan, Napoleon. The late 
Harvard sociologist Pitirim Sorokin has 
documented the stunning extent to 
which the military has been the route 
to power for men of humble origins. “Of 
92 Roman Emperors,” Sorokin wrote, 
“at least 36 climbed to this position from 
the lowest social strata up the army lad- 
der; of 65 Emperors of Byzantium, at 
least 12 were really upstarts who ob- 
tained this position through the same 
army ladder.” In the U.S. a military ca- 
reer has rarely led to wider leadership 
in this century except in the very spe- 
cial case of Dwight Eisenhower. 

Various societies have set about 
schooling their young for leadership. It 
is an ambiguous enterprise. Four of the 
nine British public schools known as the 
Clarendon Schools (Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester and Rugby) have produced a dis- 
proportionate number of leaders over 
the years. Someone who passed through 
the system wrote: “It was assumed that 
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every boy would be in such position as 
Viceroy of India and must be brought 
up with this end in view. The govern- 
ment of the country was made an al- 
most personal matter.” So too with 
Oxford and Cambridge, which have pro- 
duced British leaders for centuries. At 
work there was a deep tradition of elit- 
ism and stability, a continuity of as- 
sumptions and expectations. 

But the English aristocracy was ca- 
pable of disastrous follies. There is no 
more perfect indictment of such lead- 
ership than the fatuously self-confident 
direction by the Lords Raglan and Car- 
digan of the charge of the Light Bri- 
gade. The event must be seen in retro- 
spect not just as a piece of heroic military 
stupidity (worse ones have occurred 
since), but as a symbol of what happens 
to a trained elite that is closed to new 
blood and new ideas. 

In the U.S. perhaps the most im- 
portant form of leadership training has 
been the legal profession. However one 
may feel about lawyers, their predom- 
inance among U.S. political leaders sug- 
gests a deep American desire to medi- 
ate between opposing passions. 


ut Americans have had little pa- 

tience with formal leadership 

training outside the military acad- 

emies and some business-manage- 
ment courses, where the emphasis is 
often on case studies and field work. 
“Leadership can be developed and im- 
proved by study and training,” General 
Omar Bradley once told a class at the 
Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege in Fort Leavenworth, Kans. “But 
don’t discount experience. Someone 
may remind you that Napoleon led ar- 
mies before he was 30 and Alexander 
the Great died at 33. Alexander might 
have been even greater if he had lived 
to an older age and had had more ex- 
perience. In this respect, I especially like 
[the] theory that ‘judgment comes from 
experience and experience comes from 
bad judgment.’ ” 

The U.S. has generally operated on 
the theory of a laissez-faire of merit. De- 
spite its injustices—the disastrous 
schooling of the poor, for example—the 
diverse system has remained sufficiently 
open to allow leadership to rise from 
nearly every rank of the society. In fact, 
the WASP establishment has long won- 
dered what went wrong, how it lost con- 
trol to the coarse ethnic heirs of Jack- 
sonianism. The dispossessed of Amer- 
ican life are to be found in The Education 
of Henry Adams as well as The Auto- 
biography of Malcolm X. 

Alexis de Tocqueville foresaw that 
democracy would have the effect of flat- 
tening the peaks of excellence while el- 
evating the sub-par or the average. The 
danger is that in glorifying the least com- 
mon denominator, democracy mandates 
mediocrity. The hope is that such a sys- 
tem will encourage a universal standard 
of excellence in every pursuit. Tocque- 
ville took it for granted that the level- 
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ing process in a democracy would pro- 
duce a mean—but not a happy mean. 
Nonetheless, democracy possesses a re- 
silience and fluidity that are capable of 
defying such predictions: classes rise 
above themselves, ambition remains 
plausible. Indeed, Americans hardly re- 
alize how revolutionary—and vulner- 
able—is the idea that a nation can have 
leadership without a trained elite, a lead- 
ership subject to popular mandate. 

There is widespread fear today of 
new “men on horseback,” of new dem- 
agogues. As governments wrestle with 
the problem of distributing ever more 
limited resources, thinkers like US. 
Economist Robert Heilbroner foresee a 
Hobbesian descent into authoritarian- 
ism and a siege economy in many na- 
tions—even in America. Heilbroner be- 
lieves that perhaps modern man’s 
aggressive and competitive instincts can 
be transferred from nature-destroying 
production to services—education, 
health care and the arts. But he 
doubts this can be done with- 
out paying a “fearful price” 
in democratic freedoms. 


Defying Determinism 


The validity of such visions and the 
nature of leadership itself depend very 
much on time and place, the deepest pat- 
terns of a society. Arnold Toynbee and 
Oswald Spengler constructed cyclical, 
organic theories of history. All civiliza- 
tions, they said, passed through similar 
stages of growth and decay and even- 
tually perished, whether from internal 
or external wounds. The 14th century 
Berber historian Ibn-Khaldun prefig- 
ured the idea by concluding that his- 
tory repeatedly moves through the same 
cycles. According to Ibn-Khaldun’s the- 
ory, a youthful, growing society is ani- 
mated by ‘asabiyya, the spirit of social 
solidarity found in what he called “the 
desert aristocracy.” But as the society 
becomes more “civilized,” the cohesive 
group feeling begins to deteriorate in the 
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face of the luxury and diversity of pur- 
suits that become available. Mao Tse- 
tung might well be a student of Ibn- 
Khaldun; he deliberately plunged China 
into the tumultuous Cultural Revolution 
of 1966-69 to prevent precisely the sort 
of deterioration foreseen by the Berber 
sage. But Ibn-Khaldun also warned that 
such interventions would prove futile. 
“Several rulers,” he wrote, “have sought 
to cure the state and restore it to nor- 
mal health. They think this decay is the 
result of incapacity or negligence in their 
predecessors. They are wrong. These ac- 
cidents are inherent in empires and can- 
not be cured.” 

Ibn-Khaldun, and later, like-mind- 
ed prophets, did not calculate that the 
cycles could be broken, that history 
could simply veer off in another direc- 
tion. As Journalist-Critic A.J. Liebling 
noted, Ibn-Khaldun’s determinism was 
refuted by “the vigor of Renaissance 








thought, the technological advances and 
the discovery of the New World.” 

Societies have the talent for lumber- 
ing on, and more than any other coun- 
try, the U.S. has always defied deter- 
minism. No successful American leader 
is likely to believe that he is presiding 
over the twilight of his culture. 


Patterns Around the World 


Regardless of where the U.S. may 
stand today in its historical cycle, a look 
at the rest of the world confirms the rar- 
ity of democratic leadership. Given the 
vastly diverse needs, traditions and so- 
cial assumptions of the world’s nations, 
it is extremely risky to venture any cul- 
tural generalizations. But some patterns 
seem evident nonetheless. In Black Af- 
rica, where the idea of a powerful par- 
amount chief was deeply ingrained long 
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What makes a great leader? 
Throughout history, who qualifies? TIME 
asked a variety of historians, writers, mil- 
itary men, businessmen and others for 
their selections. 


MORTIMER ADLER, U.S. philosopher: In 
Aristotelian terms, the good leader must 
have ethos, pathos and logos. The ethos 
is his moral character, the source of his 
ability to persuade. The pathos is his 
ability to touch feelings, to move people 
emotionally. The /ogos is his ability to 
give solid reasons for an action, to move 
people intellectually. By this definition, 
Pericles of Athens was a great leader. 









Winston Churchill, Thomas Jefferson, 
or almost any of the founding fathers 
—Adams, Madison, Washington. Per- 
haps Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson as well. 


GIOVANNI AGNELLI, Italian industrial- 
ist: There are at least two kinds of lead- 
ership. One is leadership that cannot be 
challenged, the other is democratic lead- 
ership. The most representative leader 
of the first kind is the Shah of Iran, who 
rules over a country where he has ab- 
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Who Were History's Great Leaders ? 


solute powers and has transformed his 
country into a modern state. At the op- 
posite extreme is the Swedish Prime 
Minister Olof Palme, whose opposition 
has reached 50%. His country represents 
the maximum of social evolution. 


RAYMOND ARON, French historian: If 
you want to name a great conqueror, 
Genghis Khan and Alexander the 
Great. If you want a legitimate king who 
was at the same time a statesman and a 
military commander, Frederick II of 
Prussia (1712-86). 


CORRELL! BARNETT, British military his- 
torian: Greatness has nothing to do with 
morality. A leader gets people to follow 
him. Napoleon led the French to 
catastrophe, but they fol- 

lowed him almost to the 


end. Marlborough and Wellington had 
greatness. And Hitler, unfortunately. 
Al Capone was a leader in a primitive 
environment. 


LUIGI BARZINI, Italian author: Three 
Italian leaders, fused into one man, 
could be useful today. The greatest is Jul- 
ius Caesar, penniless patrician, dema- 
gogue, traitor to his class, brilliant law- 
yer, writer, invincible general, creator 
of an empire. After him, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, banker, merchant, poet, who 
ruled Florence with a firm hand. He in- 
vented the balance of power to keep the 
quarrelsome Italian states at peace. 
Then Camillo Benso di Cavour, farmer, 





financier, journalist, businessman, who 
turned tiny Sardinia into the kingdom 
of Italy in a matter of months. 


OMAR BRADLEY, U:S. general: George 
Marshall. He had the imagination and 
foresight and leading genius to prepare 
this nation for war. Franklin Roosevelt 
—a great President. George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Charles de 
Gaulle—he pulled France through. I did 
not agree with him on many points, but 
he was all Frenchman. 


WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, U.S. columnist and 
editor (National Review): Lincoln comes 
always to mind, because with all that 
we know now about his flawed histor- 
ical perspective, the rhythms of his spir- 
it took the soldiers and the poets through 
the crises of a Civil War. I wish we had, 
too, some of the Whiggish optimism of 
Theodore Roosevelt. It may not be our 
manifest destiny to conquer Khe Sanh, 
but it ought to be ours to cultivate lib- 
erty and subdue the state. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, U.S. histo- 
rian: Washington and Jefferson. Both 
had character and intelligence, and peo- 
ple had confidence in them. Leadership 
is intangible. You can’t define all the 
parts. 


MARTIN DIAMOND, U.S. political scien- 
tist (Northern Illinois University): In the 
last 200 years, Abraham Lincoln, Win- 
ston Churchill and James Madison. Lin- 
coln proved that the highest grace can 
be attained by a person of ordinary or- 
igins. Churchill showed that a person 
from the aristocracy who excelled in all 
ways could become a servant of democ- 
racy. Madison, a 126-lb. weakling with 
no charisma, framed perhaps the most 
incredible document of our time: the 
US. Constitution. Until Madison, no fa- 
mous or thoughtful person—from Soc- 
rates to Montesquieu, from Plato to 
Hobbes—had ever endorsed democracy. 


JAMES GAVIN, U.S. lieutenant general 
(ret.): Among leaders who have made 
the greatest impact through the ages, I 
would consider Mohammed, Jesus 
Christ, maybe Lenin, possibly Mao. As 
for a leader whose qualities we could 
most use now, I would choose John F. 
Kennedy. 


ALEXANDER HEARD, U.S. educator 
(chancellor, Vanderbilt University): No 
concept of leadership is complete with- 
out the element of zeal and fervor, an al- 
most spiritual element. Martin Luther 
King had it. Adolf Hitler had it, so did 
Gandhi and Nehru. The Old Testament 
prophets had it. It’s commitment, it’s a 
kind of self-confidence which can be 
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egotistic and arrogant. But a degree of 
it has to be there. The leader must have 
a belief in what he is doing, almost a 
singlemindedness. 


IRVING KRISTOL, U.S. writer, professor 
and editor (The Public Interest): Abe 
Lincoln is the prototype—the leader 
who is uncommon but not beyond em- 
ulation by the common man. He's not a 
Napoleon. This is American democratic 
politics. You don’t want a world con- 
queror. In latter days John Kennedy had 
that uncommon-common quality; so did 
both Roosevelts, T.R. and F.D.R., al- 
though they were distinctly below 
Lincoln. 


ROBERT JAY LIFTON, U.S. psychohisto- 
rian (Yale): Mao was able to articulate, 
live out and connect with the aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people at a time of 
crisis. Like most great religious and po- 
litical leaders, he had some relation to 
2 holocaust (the disintegration of Chi- 
nese culture, the warlords, Japanese 
invasion). 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, U.S. poet: In my 
own experience, the man who most ob- 
viously possessed the quality of leader- 
ship was General Marshall. He was a 
man of enormous moral authority. 


GOLO MANN, West German historian: 
Marcus Aurelius, emperor and philos- 
opher, valiant pessimist and warm phi- 
lanthropist, was good for his own age. 
In our time, vacillating between two 
very different types, Franklin Roosevelt 
and Konrad Adenauer, I choose the for- 
mer because his achievements had 
greater significance for world history. 
His demagoguery was tempered by hu- 
manity; he could not hate. He was fear- 
less and had humor, two virtues that Bis- 
marck, too, possessed; he radiated hope 
and meant well by people, which Bis- 
marck did not. 
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JULES MASSERMAN, U.S. psychoanalyst: 
Leaders must fulfill three functions 
—provide for the well-being of the led, 
provide a social organization in which 
people feel relatively secure, and pro- 
vide them with one set of beliefs. Peo- 
ple like Pasteur and Salk are leaders in 
the first sense. People like Gandhi and 
Confucius, on one hand, and Alexander, 
Caesar and Hitler on the other, are lead- 
ers in the second and perhaps the third 
sense. Jesus and Buddha belong in the 
third category alone. Perhaps the great- 
est leader of all times was Mohammed, 
who combined all three functions. To a 
lesser degree, Moses did the same. 


MARSHALL McLUHAN, Canadian com- 
munications philosopher: The late Sieg- 
fried Giedion, Swiss art historian and 
author of Mechanization Takes Com- 
mand (1948). He was a student of for- 
mal structures in the man-made world 
and instituted the study of forms in ev- 
eryday life. His book is a study of the 
death wish in modern man, with spe- 
cific application to the mechanization 
of bread baking and meat packing. His 
most exciting moment was his discovery 
of the American barber chair. 


WILLIAM McNEILL, U.S. historian (Uni- 
versity of Chicago): If you measure lead- 
ership by impact, then you would have 
to name Jesus, Buddha, Mohammed, 
Confucius, the great prophets of the 
world. Among political leaders, Alex- 
ander may have been the greatest. He 
brought the Greek and Oriental civili- 
zations together, and it’s hard to con- 
ceive of this happening without his per- 
sonal intervention. Lenin and Woodrow 
Wilson, who set the terms for political 
discussion. But both pale before two 19th 
century intellectual giants, Sigmund 
Freud and Lenin’s own mentor, Karl 
Marx, the secular prophets of our time. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS REVEL, French author 
(Neither Marx nor Jesus): A great lead- 
er has original ideas and succeeds in 
having them accepted by millions or bil- 
lions. These ideas can be wonderful or 
dreadful. Thus I have chosen the Athe- 
nian philosopher Epicurus and Adolf 
Hitler—the best and the worst. Epicu- 
rus because he defined a model way of 
life that was followed and is still fol- 
lowed today by many billions of people, 
which makes them happy without hurt- 
ing anyone. Hitler because he had as 
much influence, although of an evil sort, 
through his ideas, which meant misery 
and destruction for millions. 


C.P. SNOW, British author: I don’t be- 
lieve much in great leaders. Great lead- 
ers emerge from circumstances and nor- 
mally don’t create them. Very occasion- 
ally one or two produce a difference. If 
Lenin had not existed, it is hard to see 
how the Russian Revolution could have 
succeeded. Further back, Augustus Cae- 





sar brought order out of chaos and cre- 
ated the imperial peace. 


WILLIAM IRWIN THOMPSON, U.S. his- 
torian-mystic: Gandhi. For a society to 
be healthy, it must seek centers of au- 
thority and leadership that do not nec- 
essarily derive from political or econom- 
ic power but from cultural and spiritual 
values as well. Mao recognized this; he 
did try to give up his power and lead 
through the authority of his Little Red 
Book—but he abandoned this effort be- 
cause of the chaos that resulted from 
the Cultural Revolution. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE, British historian: 
Chinese Emperor Kao-Tsu (founder of 
the Han dynasty in the 2nd century 
B.C.) and Roman Emperor Augustus 
each gave to millions unity and peace 
that lasted because their policies were 
based on moderation which won con- 
sent. Thus they repaired the breakdown 
of the coercive unity briefly imposed by 
their unsuccessful predecessors, Shih 
Wang-ti and Julius Caesar. 


BARBARA TUCHMAN, USS. historian: 
George Washington. He did a marvelous 
job, achieving his objective, surmounting 
incredible opposition and obstacles of 
lethargy and cowardice. 


YU YING-SHIH, Chinese historian: Gan- 
dhi, a religious saint of the highest moral 
principles, but also a political leader who 
worked for the rights of the depressed 
and disinherited classes. He had no per- 
sonal greed for power but cared rather 
for the welfare of the people, using per- 
suasion instead of violence, never allow- 
ing expediency to justify a deviation 
from the truth. 
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before the white man's appearance, 
forms of dictatorship come naturally. 
Respect for authority is taught from 
birth, and in Africa as nowhere else, 
might means right. Most Africans shrug 
and accept the winners in the power 
game. Opposition in much of the con- 
tinent is regarded as not only unhealthy 
but also a bit improper. Leaders tend to 
be military usurpers; there have been 
two dozen military coups in the past dec- 
ade. New leaders emerge literally over- 
night, but Africa is not fruitful ground 
as yet for the steady and gradual de- 
velopment of leadership. 

In South America, as a young Pe- 
ruvian politician says, “it is very diffi- 
cult to get to the palace by political 
means; the usual way is by money or 
guns.” The continent has been much 
dominated by the military. Youth counts 
for little. When the late Juan Perén won 
the presidency of Argentina last fall he 
was 77, and his closest rival was 69. The 
very frequency of military coups makes 
party politics an unattractive career. 
The best of the young either go into pri- 
vate business or the law, or they join left- 
ist guerrilla movements. 

In non-Communist Southeast Asia, 
men like Singapore’s Lee Kuan Yew, 
the Philippines’ Ferdinand Marcos and 
Indonesia’s Suharto developed their tal- 
ents during or soon after their countries 
achieved independence. All received a 
heavy dose of Western culture, and their 
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concepts of national leadership 
were molded in the pattern of 
the imperial traditions by which 
they had been ruled. They were 
indoctrinated in character pat- 
terns thought necessary in the 
West to achieve supreme power 
in industrialized political democ- 
racies, although the traits, such 
as charisma or coolness un- 
der fire, have often degen- 
erated into parody. Such 
leaders are less concerned 
with providing a sense of 
moral direction than with 
exercising a firm managerial 
hand. Inevitably, their coun- 
tries endure considerable polit- 
ical apathy, and the average 
under-30 citizen of Malaysia or 
Singapore does not think of chal- 
lenging the state of affairs. As long 
as the economy is not doing badly, 
he expects no more “leadership” than 
a General Motors assembly-line work- 
er expects from the corporation 
president, 

In Japan, none of the Westernized 
notions of personal leadership apply. 
According to an old Japanese prov- 

erb, “A nail that protrudes is ham- 
mered down.” The qualities of 
individualism, original think- 
ing and outspokenness are not 
admired. What counts is re- 
liability, confidence that the 
chosen man will not violate 
the defined perimeter of con- 
sensus. Within that perime- 
ter, he should have a talent for manip- 
ulation and accommodation so as to 
minimize friction and confrontation. 
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Needed: Followership 


In sharp contrast, the U.S. still be- 
lieves in self-reliance and initiative 
(though not as strongly as in the past). 
But even in the U.S., the danger in the 
concept of leadership is that it can 
all too easily become a talisman, a 
form of magic. Instead of facing the 
problems and working at them, 
people tend to sit back and hope 
for leadership. “Everybody is 
looking for somebody else to do 
something for them, to take the 
responsibility,” says Nelson 
Rockefeller. According to Chicago 
Psychoanalyst Jules Masserman, 
“We never get over being children. 
We're always looking for a parent 
figure.” In a democracy, leader- 
ship always requires collab- 
oration between the leader 
and the led. As George 
Shultz and others have 
pointed out, the problem is 
not just a lack of leadership 
but a lack of followership. 

It is apt to be a circular 
dilemma: Is a leader chosen 
only after a critical, reason- 
ably mature, well-informed 
public has decided roughly 





where it wants to be led; or does a lead- 
er appear first to tell the public where it 
wants to be led? Woodrow Wilson held 
that leadership is “interpretation” or ar- 
ticulation: “The forces of the public 
thought may be blind; [the leader] must 
lend them sight; they may blunder; he 
must set them right.” But Wilson cau- 
tioned that the leader must not get too 
far ahead of his public: “He must read 
the common thought; he must test and 
calculate very circumspectly the prep- 
aration of the nation for the next move 
in politics.” (On the League of Nations 
issue, Wilson himself failed to heed his 
own advice and indeed got too far ahead 
of the country.) 


ut what if hard solutions to hard 

problems turn out to be unintel- 

ligible or unpalatable to the ma- 

jority? Always assuming that the 
leaders and their experts have figured 
out what the solutions are in the first 
place, leadership then requires an ex- 
traordinary effort of persuasion and ed- 
ucation—beginning in the home, which 
is everybody’s first leadership class. 

When this fails, as it often will, the 
leader must have the courage to “go 
against the weight of public opinion be- 
cause he knows such a course is right,” 
as Texas Congresswoman Barbara Jor- 
dan puts it. “He must be willing to get 
out in front and wait until his constit- 
uents catch up with him.” 

There are not nearly enough polit- 
ical leaders today willing to heed this 
truism. But everywhere there seem to 
be people ready and willing to play a 
role, but somehow without quite know- 
ing where to take hold, where to fit in, 
in what way to bring their energies to 
bear. 

No one has yet furnished a work- 
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Caprice Classic. A sensible balance 
between needs and desires. 


These are times demanding a thoughtful 
evaluation of individual car needs. 

If those needs include spaciousness 
and comfort, and your personal 
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able solution to that dilemma, but it is 
clear that leaders and potential leaders 
will have to work in three interrelated 
yet distinct areas: 1) institutional reform; 
2) political philosophy; 3) personal 
attitudes. 


Reform: Balance of Powers 


Long before Watergate, it was ob- 
vious that the balance of power between 
the U.S. presidency and Congress (as 
well as, to some extent, local govern- 
ment) had been seriously upset. For 
American leadership to reassert itself, 
this imbalance will have to be righted, 
and the current constitutional struggle 
relating to Watergate is only part of the 
picture. 

What has become known as “the im- 
perial presidency” troubles many Amer- 
icans, although quite a few see nothing 
wrong with the aggrandizement of the 
office (“Leave it to the President; he 
knows more,” is the often voiced sen- 
timent). The office, having reached out 
to meet the crisis of the 1930s, then a 
world war, and finally the cold war with 
its threat of apocalypse, has grown so 
huge that it dominates and distorts a 
Government built upon the principle of 
coequal branches. 

Yet, says Stephen Hess, once a 
speechwriter for Dwight Eisenhower: 
“Most of the social progress in our coun- 
try has been initiated by our President, 
and those who would limit his power 
may well regret it when they have a 
President with whom they agree. You 
must think of powers you'd give a Pres- 
ident you agree with and one you dis- 
agree with. You can’t have a double 
standard.” 

While two generations of Presidents 
have been concentrating power in the 
White House, Congress has been re- 
laxing its grip, sometimes to the point 
of irresponsibility. Says former Deputy 
Attorney General William Ruckelshaus: 
“When I was administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, I saw 
Congress pass bills on clean air and 
clean water when they knew—abso- 
lutely knew—that the goals couldn't 
be fulfilled.” Both Houses are poorly 
led. The machinery is creaky, the re- 
sources scant, and efforts at effective 
reform seem once again to have been 
smothered. 

Another area for urgent institutional 
reform: the cumbersome way in which 
presidential candidates are chosen. The 
nominating process is an interminable 
circus, an obstacle course of costly and 
wearing primary campaigns culminat- 
ing in a political convention which, 
whatever its advantages as spectacle, 
seems an unreliable way for the nation 
to go about selecting its leaders. The 
Democrats in 1972 tried to open the pro- 
cess to more popular participation, but 
the results were mixed, and the party be- 
came distracted by being bogged down 
in arguments over minority quotas and 
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Women: Tyros and Tokens 


History resounds with their names. 
The biblical Deborah, who led the Is- 
raelites to victory against the Canaan- 
ites. The Byzantine Empress Theodora, 
who inspired most of the important leg- 
islation of Justinian’s reign. Catherine 
the Great of Russia, who had skills—and 
drives—as prodigious as her legendary 
predecessor Peter. From Nefertiti, the 
Maid of Orléans and Elizabeth I down 
to modern times, women leaders have 
left their mark. The 1970s alone have 
seen no fewer than four female heads 
of state: Israel’s Golda Meir, India’s In- 
dira Gandhi, Sri Lanka’s Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike and Argentina’s Isabelita 
Per6én, who took over the presidency last 
week on the death of her husband. 

These are clearly the exceptions, 
however, and extremely rare ones at 
that. Historically, male-dominated soci- 
eties have been willing enough to ac- 
cept female monarchs who came to 
power by succession as well as women 
of great charisma or excellent family 
connections. But more often men have 
been reluctant to regard women as 
equals, much less as superiors. Accord- 
ing to Betty Friedan, whose book The 
Feminine Mystique established her as 
the founding mother of women’s liber- 
ation in the U.S.: “Women have made 
amazing progress. But they are hardly 
present in any numbers as leaders.” 

The past decade has drastically 
changed the image many women have of 
themselves (as well as the image many 
men have of them). But the revolution in 
the real status of women is only begin- 
ning. “There are plenty of token women 
around, but none in top leadership 
roles,” says Rita Hauser, former U.S. 
representative to the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights. “Younger women 
very much want to break through and I 
think they will, but we won't see the re- 
sults until ten years from now.” 

The statistics bear her out. Among 
first-year medical students three years 
ago, 13.5% were women compared with 
10% in 1967. Such prestigious law 
schools as Harvard's now accept about 
twice as many women as they did in 
the mid-1960s. But as yet only 7% of 
the doctors, 3% of the lawyers and 4% 
of the 35,000 architects in the U'S. are 
women. 

In politics, women have thus far 
made only small advances, however well 
publicized. This fall 108 women will be 
running for Congress (up 74% from 
1970), nearly 700 for state legislatures, 
a dozen for Lieutenant Governor and 
ten for Governor. But now there are only 
16 women in the House of Represen- 
tatives and not a single one in the Sen- 
ate. There are no women Governors and 
only four ambassadors. Among 18,500 
American towns and cities, only some 


30 are led by women mayors, while a 
mere 6% of state legislators are women. 

In business, women rarely rise above 
middle management. A FORTUNE sur- 
vey of 1,220 large American corpora- 
tions revealed in 1972 that men outnum- 
bered women at the top board-member 
and officer levels by a staggering 600 to 
1, Less than 10% of the full professors 
on all U.S. campuses are women. “There 
are spotty examples of emerging wom- 
en leaders,” sums up Heather Booth, a 
civil rights activist from Illinois, “but it 
is not clear whether they are the tip of 
the iceberg or all of the ice.” 

Worldwide the situation is not much 
different. Finland leads Europe in the 
numbers of highly placed women, with 
Sweden a fairly distant second, but Brit- 
ain and France are not progressing to- 
ward sexual parity any faster than the 
US. There are far more women than 
men in medicine in the Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, while 37% of the 
country’s lawyers and 32% of its engi- 
neers are female. 

Significant progress is also being 
made in Asia, where women have tra- 
ditionally had low status. In Japan, a 
fast-growing feminist movement and a 
sex-blind college-admissions policy are 
propelling women into politics and busi- 
ness at high levels. In China, sex dis- 
crimination is officially considered a re- 
actionary remnant. Though Mao’s wife 
Chiang Ching is the only woman among 
the 20 regular members of the Politbu- 
ro, Peking’s highest ruling body, a more 
impressive 40 women belong to the 309- 











member Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

While discrimination by males has 
a great deal to do with the small num- 
ber of women leaders, women’s concept 
of themselves may also be a significant 
obstacle. Psychologist Matina Horner, 
now president of Radcliffe College, 
found a fear among college women that 
professional advance can come only at 
the expense of femininity. To Cynthia 
Fuchs Epstein of Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
what is most frightening is “the pun- 
ishment” a woman suffers, because of 
the male-oriented values of society, if 
she achieves success. 

Affluent white women show more 
ambivalence toward careers than do 
others. Horner has found that 29% of 
black female students are fearful com- 
pared with 88% of the whites. Explains 





Epstein: “Black women have less ago- 
ny of decision because they had to work 
—there was no choice.” 

Those women who do seek leader- 
ship positions run into obstacles that are 
either unknown to men or thrown up 
by men. Female politicians complain 
that they have a far harder time raising 
funds than their male counterparts; 
many of them favor public financing of 
campaigns. Says Jean Marie Maher, a 
political consultant in California, 
“While contributors might write a check 
for $500 or $1,000 for a man, if the can- 
didate is a woman, they write a check 
for $100.” A Harvard Business Review 
study shows that male executives are 
more apt to discipline women for mi- 
nor infractions than men, go to far great- 
er lengths to retain male employees, and 
tend to hire and promote male manag- 
ers rather than females with virtually 
identical qualifications. 

Among the most vexing problems 
is reconciling a career with the demands 








of motherhood. Susan Catania, 32, a Re- 
publican member of the Illinois house 
of representatives, takes her fifth daugh- 
ter Amy to sessions of the state leg- 
islature and regularly repairs to a 
brand-new women’s lounge to breast- 
feed the infant. Other women have 
solved family demands in somewhat less 
dramatic ways. Says Radcliffe’s Horner: 
“One morning my daughter said: ‘It’s 
not like you’re my mommy any more.’ 
Wow! I said I would wake her up when 
Icame home and we would have an eve- 
ning chat.” Horner has since made a reg- 
ular practice of it. 

Many women avoid the problem by 
not having families at all. A study by 
Helen S. Astin published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation shows that only 55% 
of women holding doctorates have mar- 
ried, compared with 90% of other 
women in the same age group. Con- 
versely, the conflict with family respon- 
sibilities keeps many women leaders 
from careers that might open the way 
to leadership roles. “It is too optimistic 
to think that women will not be held 
back by marriage,” says Ida Lewis, 
black editor and publisher of the two- 
year-old magazine Encore. “They al- 
ways will be.” 

Writer-Editor Midge Decter, whose 
book The New Chastity and Other Ar- 
guments Against Women’s Liberation 
enraged women’s libbers, dissents: “A 
lot of women have not assumed roles as 
leaders because they are occupied else- 
where—with their homes or children, 
perhaps. They don’t become leaders be- 
cause they don’t feel like it.” 

The fact remains that for those 
women who do seek leadership roles, the 
road often requires a degree of stamina 
and sustained brilliance not always de- 
manded of men. Even those who have 
succeeded are concerned lest their own 
success prevent their sisters from mov- 
ing up. Says Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
New York City’s human rights commis- 
sioner: “I am the exception that sexists 
and racists would like to rely on.” Nor- 
ton, who is black, thus echoes the wide- 
ly held concern that getting beyond to- 
kenism may be the most difficult 
challenge yet. Indeed, few women’s lib- 
bers believe that men are ready to tol- 
erate complete equality. 

Women have proved so far that the 
best of them can struggle to the top. 
What remains to be proved is that some- 
one less than spectacular can do well. 
Frances (“Sissy”) Farenthold, 47, the 
then Texas legislator who came in sec- 
ond for the Democratic vice-presidential 
nomination in 1972, has this advice for 
women: “Stop worrying, as I did for a 
time, about being unqualified. Just look 
at how many incumbents are incompe- 
tent and unqualified.” Only half in jest, 
she adds: “I am working for the time 
when unqualified blacks, browns and 
women join the unqualified men in run- 
ning our Government.” 








the like. Also obviously needed are re- 
forms in campaign financing, to enable 
candidates to run without requiring huge 
amounts of money, and an effort to cut 
short the grueling length of most polit- 
ical contests. 


Politics: Recovering Consensus 


Leadership is impossible in the ab- 
stract without a framework of more or 
less shared goals. The U‘S. still seems 
able to articulate goals in general terms, 
but it is deeply divided on the spe- 
cifics, the realities. It has, in short, lost 
its national consensus (although that 
consensus may never have been quite 
so solid as it has appeared in times of 
surface unity, such as of the Eisenhower 
years). 

No clear majorities exist today. Says 
Massachusetts’ State Representative 
Barney Frank: “Up to World War Il, 
there were many more majority-type 
issues than there are now—Social Se- 
curity, labor benefits, social and eco- 
nomic programs. Today most issues are 
not of concern to the majority, and we 
can’t count on it to be self-sacrificing 
enough to pass them.” Of course, in- 
flation is becoming the new majority 
concern, along with such matters as 
energy, health care and food prices. 
But constructing new majorities for ac- 
tion, and creating even the beginnings 
of a new consensus, remains the most 
formidable task of all. 

This process cannot succeed without 
a willingness to compromise. That is 
not the easiest requirement in an era 
that still hears echoes (fortunately di- 
minishing) of “unconditional demands” 
and “nonnegotiable terms.” Nor is a 
meeting of minds foreseeable in the 
bitter era of Watergate. Indeed, any 
kind of reconciliation or unified action 
will be impossible for a long time, un- 
less Watergate ends with a sense of jus- 
tice having been done. 

To persuade people of the need to 
effect compromise, to restore the belief 
in consensus, not only inspiration will 
be needed but, perhaps more important, 
a very old political skill. Harry Tru- 
man spoke of it when he said: “You 
know what makes leadership? It is the 
ability to get men to do what they 
don’t want to do and like it.” That real- 
ly amounts to a redefinition of self-in- 
terest. As Barney Frank puts it: “The 
great leader is the one who can show 
people that their self-interest is dif- 
ferent from that which they perceived.” 
Unfortunately, that ability does not 
seem much in evidence in US. politics 
today. Its outstanding example lies in 
the international field, where Henry 
Kissinger has so brilliantly practiced 
it. At its heart are intelligence and the 
imagination to put oneself fully in an- 
other’s place. The principle will have 
to be applied to a divided U.S., and it 
will take leadership on all levels to 
show that, if it fails, the result is common 
disaster. 
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Personal Attitudes: Trust 


To make leadership possible, the es- 
sential link between leaders and follow- 
ers must be restored: trust. As Toynbee 
has put it, the leader must “make his fel- 
lows his followers.” This can happen 
only if they trust him enough not to ex- 
amine or attack each of his individual 
actions and are willing to go along with 
him for a while. At what point does this 
partly automatic following, which Toyn- 
bee calls mimesis (literally, imitation), 
turn into blind obedience and abdication 
of responsibility? That is the crucial 
problem in a democracy, and it can be 
solved only if leaders and would-be lead- 
ers are far more open in their dealings 
than is customary in U.S. politics. 

But for leaders to be open, followers 
must help. They must pay serious atten- 
tion to the issues, for otherwise leaders 
have no incentive to take them into their 
confidence. Followers must be willing to 
forgo the clichés and platitudes that an 
indifferent or impatient public almost 
forces its leaders to utter. On the person- 
al side, followers must also be more will- 
ing to accept their leaders as they are 
and less ready to buy the tiresome public 
relations conventions that’ require the 
American politician to be always one of 
the boys and hide every trait that might 
cause alarm—from intellectuality to a 
bad temper—behind a smiling mask. 
True, most politicians have an instinct 
for the phony, but the American public 
need not accept it. Indeed, there are 
signs that Americans are readier than 
ever to be dealt with frankly, even if it 
takes some effort to live with frankness. 

In sum, in a democracy, to be led is 
not a passive exercise; it takes work, and 
work by many people. As John Gard- 
ner put it: “Leadership in the US. is 
not a matter of scores of key individ- 
uals. It is a matter of tens of thousands, 
even hundreds of thousands, of influen- 
tial men and women [who] create the cli- 
mate in which public opinion is formed.” 


mong its vast assets, the U.S. re- 

tains a remarkable reservoir of 

talent (see portfolio beginning next 

page). Will all that talent find re- 
lease, a chance to make a difference? 
The magnitude of today’s problems 
could easily lead to a chronic sense of 
helplessness. 

But it could also lead to a new sense 
of concern and commitment. And such 
a sense could prove to be the crucial in- 
gredient that has been missing from the 
elusive formula for successful leadership 
in the modern world. Says Duke Uni- 
versity Political Scientist James David 
Barber: “Sore as the public is, there is 
strong evidence that they are American 
to the core: uninterested in revolution, 
increasingly concerned for the civil lib- 
erties, ready for sacrifice on an equal 
basis with the privileged and, above all, 
watching and waiting for leadership to 
express and effect their new sense of the 
country’s commitment to community, 
humaneness and candor.” 
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200 
Faces 


for the 
Future 


While the lack of leadership is ev- 
erywhere felt and deplored, there are in 
America a great many leaders, both ac- 
tual and potential—or so TIME believes. 
The forces that hinder them from com- 
ing to the fore are huge, as the preced- 
ing cover story points out. But we are 
convinced that America has men and 
women who can assume leadership roles 
in the right circumstances—and given 
the right spirit in the country. 

That is why, in the following 27 
pages, TIME presents a portfolio of 200 
young American leaders. The number 
200 is arbitrary. So is the definition of 
youth, which ends at 45, at least in our 
judgment and in that of a contemporary 
dictionary. We know that growth is pos- 
sible well past 45 and that many people 
do not discover their leadership qual- 
ities until much later. But we wanted to 
draw attention to a rising generation. 

In setting this age limit (ruling out 
anyone who has reached 46 by the date 
that this issue first appears on the news- 
stands), we had to exclude, often by a 
narrow margin, some remarkable fig- 
ures. Treasury Secretary William Simon 
missed by eight months, and Adwoman 
Mary Wells Lawrence by 44 days. As it 
turned out, the difficult part was not 
finding 200 people who met our crite- 
rion of leadership but confining the list 
to that number. 

What indeed was our criterion? The 
touchstone was civic or social impact. 
That automatically included politicians 
and government officials, as well as busi- 
nessmen, educators, lawyers, scientists, 
journalists. The definition ruled out 
many Americans who are truly out- 
standing in their fields but who really be- 
long in another category. They exem- 
plify what John Gardner describes as 
“virtuoso leadership”—the diva, the 
poet or novelist, painter or actor. They 
may be a fresh inspiration and their au- 
diences may be vast, but they are ba- 
sically soloists, and we felt that they 
should be included only if their work 
had a clear, direct impact on society. 

In some cases, our choice was based 
on considerable accomplishments; in 
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others, it rested more on promise. We 
were not looking for greatness, but for 
men and women capable of leadership 
in many ways and many spheres. To cre- 
ate our portfolio, TIME correspondents 
last April began gathering recommen- 
dations from university presidents and 
professors, Congressmen, church fig- 
ures, industrialists. The editors trimmed, 
amended, sifted and resifted the lengthy 
list that resulted. What follows is not 
—and was not intended to be—a reflec- 
tion of the geographic, political, racial 
or sexual makeup of America. But some 
characteristics of our gallery deserve 
special note. 

There are an encouraging number 
of mayors and Governors, which may 
be a sign of increasing vigor on the lo- 
cal level. Less encouraging is the fact 
that there are not more women and 
blacks. Were a list to be compiled in 
1980, say, their numbers would surely 
be greater; just now their presence in 
leadership positions is still limited. 

There would undoubtedly have been 
more businessmen had our age limit 
been higher. André Malraux, that ar- 
chetypal homme engagé, once noted that 
America’s “sense of civism” was among 
its most striking features, especially in 
the private sector. Yet at 45 most finan- 
cial and industrial whiz kids are still pre- 
occupied with climbing corporate lad- 
ders, and their deepest involvement in 
civic affairs occurs only after they have 
reached the top. 

The list is intended neither as an en- 
dorsement nor as TIME’s version of “The 
Top 200 Americans.” It is a fallible se- 
lection, a sampling to suggest the great 
diversity of the country’s abilities. Any 
list maker runs the risk that some of his 
choices may prove to be eccentric and 
some of his omissions unforgivable. But 
that seems a risk worth taking if it helps 
start a debate about who the future lead- 
ers are and what leadership really 
means, and to demonstrate that there 
may be cause for hope in a time of deep 
concern. 

Thus, on the following pages, 200 
faces for the future. 
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45. Deputy chairman of 
the First Chicago Corp., holding company for 
the powerful First National Bank of Chicago, 
Abboud is certain to have considerable in- 
fluence on U.S. and world economic matters 
in the years ahead. The Boston-born grand- 
son of Lebanese immigrants, Abboud collect- 
ed business and law degrees from Harvard 
As head of First National's international bank- 
ing section, he helped turn a provincial in- 
stitution into a worldwide banking power, Is 
now the favorite to become the bank's next 
chairman. A monetary and economic conser- 
vative, Abboud considers himself “a liberal 
in social matters,” advocates that the Gov- 
ernment adopt an income floor below which 
no person would be allowed to fall. 
2 

43, one of 14 Lebanese- 
Americans in South Dakota, is a relaxed, in- 
formal politician who finds the U.S. Senate a 
bit too stuffy. Liberal Democrat Abourezk 
(pronounced Aber-esk) decided to study law 
at 32, went to Congress at 39 and, after a sin- 
gle term, captured his Senate seat in 1972 
Besides being the Senate's most forceful 
spokesman for the Arab cause in the conflict 
over a Palestinian state, Abourezk, who was 
born on a Sioux reservation and knows more 
about the American Indian than any of his 99 
colleagues, is chairman of the Senate's Indi- 
an Affairs Subcommittee and is pressing to 
increase both its staff and its effectiveness 
3 

33, rarely mentions any 
more that he was a White House aide to Rich- 
ard Nixon in 1969. A graduate of Vanderbilt 
and New York University Law School and a 
former newsman, Alexander coordinated 
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Tennessee Republican Howard Baker's Sen- 
ate race in 1966 and was campaign manager 
for Tennessee Governor Winfield Dunn in 
1970. Now he is a candidate himself for this 
year’s G.O.P. gubernatorial nomination. 
Chairman of the state's Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, Alexander has made a point of 
announcing, “I'm going to disclose every sin- 
gle contribution | get although I'm not re- 
quired to and although it will be a big, bur- 
densome task.” 
4 

38, a farsighted urban plan- 
ner, became Massachusetts’ secretary of 
transportation and construction in 1971, af- 
ter leading the effort to persuade Republican 
Governor Francis Sargent to halt all new ex- 
pressway construction in the Boston area 
until a plan balancing environmental and so- 
cial consequences, mass transit, and auto- 
mobile use could be fully worked out. A Cor- 
nell graduate and former M.I.T. political 
scientist, Altshuler lobbied for three years for 
the transfer of interstate highway funds to ur- 
ban areas for mass transit; last May the Bay 
State was granted the first such transfer 
—$670 million worth 
5 

40, went to Stanford 

University to teach law in 1969 but has spent 
as much time in court as in the classroom. 
One of the nation’s ranking experts in crim- 
inal law and civil rights, he has defended Chi- 
cago Seven Attorney William Kunstler, Black 
Panther Bobby Seale and Militant Angela Da- 
vis. He became principal architect of the cam- 
paign to abolish the death penalty, success- 
fully arguing his case before the Supreme 
Court in 1972. A former clerk for the late Fe- 
lix Frankfurter and U.S. Attorney for the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, Amsterdam has a passion 
for underdogs of any kind. “After the revo- 
lution,” he says jokingly, “! will be represent- 
ing the capitalists.” 
6 
41, the Democratic- 

Farmer-Labor Governor of Minnesota, has 
frozen property taxes for the elderly, initiat- 
ed stringent environmental measures and 
given his state a tough campaign-financing 
law. Son of a St. Paul meat packer, he worked 
his way through college and law school, 
played on the U.S. Olympic hockey team in 
1956 and won a seat in the state legislature 
—all by the time he was 25. Anderson won 
the governorship in 1970 even though he en- 
dorsed a sizable increase in personal income 
taxes. His detractors now call him “Spendy 
Wendy,” but the increase has paid for the 
most equitable school-financing program in 
the nation, and Anderson is expected to skate 
through this fall's re-election campaign. 
7 

42, Governor of idaho, is 
a sturdily independent sort who refused help 
from Idaho's Democratic boss in his first un- 
successful run for the statehouse. When the 
four-time state senator tried again in 1970, 
his name was better known, and he became 
Idaho's first Democratic Governor in 24 years, 
Voters are “looking for leadership that’s will- 
ing to lead, not someone they have to kick 
into the next century,” says Andrus, an ad- 
vocate of environmental and educational 
causes. Son of a lumber-mill operator, An- 
drus is a man of modest means. His race for 
re-election in November should be a cake- 
walk; he is interested in campaigning for the 
U.S. Senate when his second term is up in 
1978 
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8 

40, was a successful insur- 
ance and real estate man in Las Cruces be- 
fore he won a state senate seat in 1966. Three 
years later he became chairman of the leg- 
islature’s reform-minded school study com- 
mittee and head of New Mexico’s Democratic 
Party. “If you're right on the issues, you may 
get in trouble with the politicians but not with 
the people,” says Apodaca, who beat his 
closest opponent by just over 10,000 votes in 
a six-man scramble for the gubernatorial 
nomination last month. Supported by labor, 
Chicano activists and liberals, Apodaca fa- 
vors establishment of ombudsman-like “cit- 
izen service centers” throughout the state 
9 

40, amember of the Italian- 
founded Scalabrini Fathers, was assigned to 
a quiet post in a Chicago suburban old peo- 
ple’s home in 1965 as a reprimand for his pub- 
lic involvement in civil rights. As an Italian- 
American concerned with the problems of 
ethnic groups in the U.S., Asciolla has be- 
come one of Chicago’s—and America’s 
—leading spokesmen for immigrant Ameri- 
cans. A colorful, somewhat garrulous priest 
from Rhode Island, he crisscrosses the U.S. 
as a lecturer on everything from migration to 
intergroup relations. 
10 

45, is the odds-on choice 
to be re-elected this year as Governor of Flor- 
ida. The keynote speaker at the 1972 Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, ex-Paratrooper 
Askew had served in both houses of Flori- 
da's legislature before becoming Governor in 
1970. He has achieved significant tax reforms 
while working actively to improve prison, ju- 
dicial and election systems, expand consum- 
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er and environmental protection, and broad- 
en programs for Florida's elderly. Askew is 
on practically everybody's list as a vice- 
presidential possibility in 1976. 
11 
35, went to Congress armed with 
an M.L.T. doctorate in economics and two 
years in the Office of Systems Analysis in 
Robert McNamara’s Defense Department 
The second-term Democrat from Wisconsin 
has waged an all-out war on military waste 
and cost overruns. He helped expose balloon- 
ing costs at Litton Industries’ naval shipbuild- 
ing yards and mechanical troubles with Lock- 
heed’s C-5A cargo plane. Aspin also led the 
move that cut $1 billion from last year’s De- 
fense authorization and shot down flight pay 
for admirals and generals whose active fly- 
ing days are behind them 
12 
, 44, the only Puerto Rican 
member of the U.S. House, represents a 
South Bronx district that consists largely of 
families with annual incomes close to or be- 
low the official poverty mark ($4,550 for an 
urban family of four). An orphan who came to 
the mainiand at eleven, Badillo earned de- 
grees in accounting and law, in 1965 won a 
tight race for Bronx borough president. A 
Democrat, he was first elected to Congress 
in 1970. He has also run unsuccessfully in two 
mayoral primaries, and since his real interest 
is New York City, he can be expected to try 
again. 
13 
36, a microbiologist at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
noted both for discoveries made in his lab 
and policies articulated outside of it. His co- 
discovery in 1970 of the enzyme reverse tran- 
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scriptase helped scientists in their search for 
a cancer-causing virus and led him to syn- 
thesize for the first time a portion of a mam- 
malian gene, thus bringing closer the pros- 
pect of genetic engineering and control over 
life. Fearful about what that might mean, the 
M.1.T.-educated Baltimore is now spearhead- 
ing efforts to protect the public from “bio- 
hazards." “Science-fiction fantasies may 
come true very soon, and we should be pre- 
pared,” he warns. 
14 

38, president of Pep- 
perdine College since 1971 and a conserva- 
tive Republican, won his Ph.D. in communi- 
cations at U.S.C., served as G.O.P. county 
chairman for Los Angeles during President 
Nixon's 1972 campaign, and was named state 
Republican national committeeman in May 
1973. Offered financial support for a guber- 
natorial campaign this year, he surveyed the 
crowded field and declined. Instead, he in- 
creased his political visibility as host of a loca! 
TV talk show and columnist for the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner. 
15 

42, president and 

chief executive of the old-line First National 
Bank of St. Louis, is involved as a banker and 
a private citizen in trying to revitalize his city 
A director of the executive committee of the 
St. Louis Regional Commerce and Growth As- 
sociation, “Cedge"” Barksdale is promoting 
several civic projects, including development 
of a man-made lake in the nearby Meramec 
River basin that will serve as a community 
recreation center. During the four years that 
Barksdale has headed the bank, its deposits 
have topped $1 billion for the first time and 
its international business has tripled 








16 

Geno Baroni, 43. “Unless you can under- 
stand the ethnic factor, you can't understand 
the cities," warns the director of the National 
Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, which runs 
programs aimed at developing skills and lead- 
ership. Son of an immigrant Pennsylvania 
coal miner, Father Baroni was ordained a Ro- 
man Catholic priest in 1956, served in work- 
ing-class parishes in Altoona and Johnstown, 
Pa. Transferred to Washington, D.C., he be- 
came active in civil rights and in 1965 was 
among the first priests to go to Alabama for 
the Selma-Montgomery march. He helped 
launch Washington's Head Start program, 
and a decade of his community action pro- 
grams culminated in the establishment of the 
Urban Ethnic Center in 1971. 


17 

Robert L. Bartley, 36, may exert more in- 
fluence on U.S. businessmen than any other 
journalist. He is editor of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s editorial page, an operation regarded 
as being separate from the rest of the paper. 
Born in Marshall, Minn., and educated at lowa 
State and Wisconsin, Bartley became a Jour- 
nal staffer in 1962. After ten years of report- 
ing, writing editorials and turning out think 
pieces for the editorial page, he was tapped 
for his present post. The Journal's editorials 
generally reflect Bartley's economic conser- 
vatism but are less predictable than in pre- 
vious years. Lately the paper urged the House 
Judiciary Committee to seek support for its 
subpoenas in court and called for the im- 
peachment inquiry to go forward. 


18 

William J. Baxley, 33, is a flamboyant pol- 
iticlan who was elected Alabama's youngest 
district attorney at 25 and the youngest at- 
torney general in the state’s history at 29. A 
bachelor given to loud clothes and fast cars, 
he is an energetic crusader who, in his self- 
styled role as “the people's attorney,” has tilt- 
ed with strip-miners, polluters, and, in an ef- 
fort to lower prices, the Alabama dairy 
commission. The only thing between Baxley, 
a native of Dothan, and the governorship is 
George Wallace. That is quite an obstacle, 
but then Baxley figures to be around for a 
long time. 

19 

Richard Ben-Veniste, 31. Known as a 
quick-thinking, aggressive prosecutor of cor- 
rupt officials, labor racketeers and organized 
crime figures while he was with the U.S. At- 
torney's office in New York City, Ben-Ven- 
iste was recruited by Archibald Cox for the 
Watergate task force. He became head of it 
when Leon Jaworski was named special pros- 
ecutor and, with the task force's six other 
lawyers, helped obtain subpoenaed tapes in 
a major victory over the White House legal 
staff. “He bores in on you like a God-damned 
termite,” said one lawyer who has watched 
Ben-Veniste in action. A Columbia law grad- 
uate, Ben-Veniste will be a major Government 
prosecutor in the cover-up trials of the “Wa- 
tergate Seven” scheduled to begin in 
September. 


20 

Cc. Fred 33, earned a Ph.D. in in- 
ternational economics at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts and spent four 
years In the State Department before joining 
the National Security Council staff in 1969 as 
Henry Kissinger’s main economics adviser. 
Convinced that Kissinger considered eco- 
nomics peripheral to foreign policy, the 
Brooklyn-born Bergsten balled out in 1971, 
later joined the Brookings Institution. A mon- 
etary-problems specialist, Bergsten warns 
that the West faces cartelization in timber, 
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bauxite, rubber and coffee as well as in oil. 
He also cautions that Kissinger will become 
an anachronism if he does not pay more heed 
to economic questions. 
21 

Biden Jr., 31. Two years ago, this 
self-confident Democrat persuaded Dela- 
ware’s traditionally Republican voters to send 
him to the U.S. Senate, where he is now the 
youngest member. A few weeks after he was 
elected, his wife and infant daughter were 
killed in an auto accident. Biden admits to 
being compulsively ambitious. An active pro- 
ponent of environmental and consumer-pro- 
tection legislation, he has criticized the Sen- 
ate for failing to stand up to the Executive 
Branch and has called for greater account- 
ability on the part of Government decision 
makers—"so | will know whom to crucify.” 
22 

dr., 40, wanted to be the 

world’s greatest French-horn player. Lacking 
the talent, he turned to his family's two news- 
papers—the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times—and burnished their 
reputations as two of the finest instruments 
of journalism in the Midwest. Though he has 
extended the papers’ liberal editorial posi- 
tions, Harvard-educated Editor-Publisher 
Bingham has left the day-to-day news oper- 
ation alone, and was one of the first publish- 
ers to hire full-time ombudsmen to monitor 
both reporting and advertising. To avoid con- 
flicts of interest, Bingham and other top ex- 
ecutives have submitted lists of all their char- 
itable activities to the staff. When critics 
referred to his printing company, radio and 
TV stations and two newspapers as “the Bing- 
ham Empire,” he replied with full-page ads 
exclaiming, “What this town needs is another 
newspaper!” 


23 

Blatchford, 40, set up ACCION, a 
privately financed, youth volunteer group in 
Latin America in 1960—before John Kennedy 
started the Peace Corps. Named to run the 
Peace Corps for the Nixon Administration, he 
resigned in discouragement in 1972 because 
nobody was listening to his ideas (for exam- 
ple, giving college students academic credit 
and living expenses for a year of domestic 
volunteer work). Blatchford, an unsuccessful 
California congressional candidate in 1968, 
is sidelined this year by a lack of campaign 
funds, but he Is helping Republican Houston 
Flournoy campaign for Governor. “Right 
now,” says Blatchford, “the challenge is to 
juice up the Republican Party and get some 
young people in it.” 
24 


Derek Curtis Bok, 44, president of Harvard, 
is a scion of the Curtis publishing family and 
son-in-law of Swedish Sociologists Gunnar 
and Alva Myrdal. Bok graduated from Stan- 
ford and Harvard Law, studied in Paris as a 
Fulbright scholar, collected a graduate eco- 
nomics degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity. A top labor-law specialist, he was 
named dean of Harvard Law in 1968, pres- 
ident of the university three years later. Dem- 
ocrat Bok helped organize opposition to Har- 
rold Carswell’s Supreme Court nomination, 
was among the academicians who went to 
Washington to protest the 1970 Cambodia in- 
vasion. An adroit administrator, he is amply 
qualified for a judicial or political career. 


25 

Christopher S. Bond, 35, the first Repub- 
lican to occupy the Missouri Governor's man- 
sion since 1945, has transformed the state's 
labyrinthine government into 13 Cabinet-like 
departments. He has also abandoned the pa- 
tronage system of his Democratic predeces- 
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sors by recruiting talented administrators 
from all over the U.S. Scion of an old Mis- 
souri family and a graduate of Princeton and 
the University of Virginia Law School, “Kit” 
Bond uncovered scandals and inefficiencies 
in the state administration while serving as 
state auditor until 1973. Now the U.S.'s young- 
est Governor, he is helping to create an ef- 
fective G.O.P. in a traditionally Democratic 
state. 


26 

Julian Bond, 34, had to win three elections 
and a Supreme Court order before he was 
finally admitted to Georgia's house of rep- 
resentatives at the age of 26. A founder 
and former information director of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(S.N.C.C.), Bond riled the legislators with his 
anti-Viet Nam pronouncements and support 
of draft-card burning—not to mention his col- 
or. On the political move again, he will run in 
November for the Georgia senate from a safe 
black district. Meanwhile, he has been main- 
taining a national profile and winning enor- 
mous popularity among students with 200 or 
more speaking engagements per year. 

27 

Wiliam G. Bowen, 40, a trim onetime ten- 
nis champion at Denison University, became 
president of Princeton at age 38. Co-author 
of Performing Arts—The Economic Dilemma 
(1966), a pioneering study of the finance of 
culture, Bowen is a practical as well as a 
scholarly economist: as Princeton's former 
provost, he put in a budgetary system that 
erased the school's operating deficit in two 
years. A thoughtful scholar and decisive ad- 
ministrator, he has notably strengthened 
Princeton's faculty. He once rescued from a 
pond a woman who had fallen directly onto 
an alligator; the beast, Bowen observed, was 
“probably as scared as she was—but it 
seemed something you didn't leave up to the 
alligator.” 

28 

Wittiam Bradiey, 30, trained himself to be 
a basketball player by approaching the sport 
scientifically—measuring trajectories, mem- 
orizing, experimenting. That cerebral ap- 
proach helped him become All-America at 
Princeton, and later a star of the New York 
Knicks. It also helped him win a Rhodes schol- 
arship. Now “Dollar Bill," whose frugality has 
become something of a legend, has found 
something new to shoot at: politics. A Dem- 
ocrat, Bradley has worked with young people 
in Harlem's so-called street academies; he is 
currently laying the groundwork for a possi- 
ble congressional bid in his New Jersey dis- 
trict with public speaking between games and 
during the off season. 


29 

William E. Brock Ml, 43, left his family’s can- 
dy business in 1962 and became the first Re- 
publican Congressman from his Tennessee 
district in 42 years. Four terms later he de- 
feated Albert Gore for the U.S. Senate. Civic- 
minded (he was involved in literacy programs 
and projects for the handicapped in his na- 
tive Chattanooga) and tenaciously conserva- 
tive in social and racial matters, Brock played 
a central role in organizing the G.O.P. Youth 
Division for the 1972 convention. As a result, 
he has nationwide political contacts and the 
nucleus of a campaign organization. Like his 
senior colleague, Howard Baker, he is a pos- 
sible contender for the 1976 Republican vice- 
presidential nomination. 


39 
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30 
36. Once a candi- 
date for the priesthood, “Jerry” Brown is now 
the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
California. The bachelor son of former Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. (“Pat”) Brown chose to 
switch from a Jesuit seminary to Yale Law 
School in the early 1960s, became a civil 
rights activist and antiwar crusader. By using 
the long-ignored power of his office—secre- 
tary of state—to implement campaign re- 
form, he soon began making a name of his 
own, most recently by launching a well-pub- 
licized investigation into President Nixon's tax 
returns. Stiffer than his convivial father, he is 
nonetheless winning strong support as an 
outspoken reformer. 
31 
39. Washington's National 
Gallery of Art welcomes more than 2 million 
visitors a year and influences more people 
than any other U.S. fine arts institution. “We 
have a mandate to serve more people than 
those who are able to come through our 
doors,” says Brown, a Harvard-educated na- 
tive of Providence who became director in 
1969 after eight years on the staff. Under his 
stewardship the gallery has expanded an art 
extension service so that exhibits reach 4 mil- 
lion people a year in 4,000 U.S. communities. 
He has also begun a building program that 
will double the museum's size and provide 
space for a contemporary American art col- 
lection and advanced study center. 
32 
40, chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia assembly's ways and means commit- 
tee, is one of his state's most powerful law- 
makers. Since entering the assembly in 1965, 
the liberal Democrat from San Francisco has 
had little trouble winning re-election, in 1972 
rolled up 76% of his well-integrated district's 
vote after spending only $192. Brown, who 
sponsored more bills that were vetoed by 
Governor Ronald Reagan than any other leg- 
islator (including one to decriminalize homo- 
sexuality and another to ban discrimination 
by real estate agents), co-chaired his state's 
delegation to the Democratic Convention in 
1972 and figures as a leading contender for 
mayor of San Francisco should he choose to 
run next year. 
33 
35, was the first full- 
time aide Richard Nixon hired as he began to 
assemble his presidential campaign team in 
1966. A Georgetown graduate and former ed- 
itorlalist for the right-leaning St. Louls Globe- 
Democrat, Buchanan remains the President's 
most pugnacious defender. While serving as 
idea man, speechwriter, press adviser and 
political consultant to Nixon, he has emerged 
as one of the nation's leading conservative 
ideologues. Despite his often acerbic de- 
tense of the Administration, he has retained 
the admiration of those conservatives who 
are dismayed by his boss. 
4 
34, joined the Marines at 
17 after he was expelled from prep school. 
Finding his métier in the military, the Phila- 
delphia-born Bunting entered Virginia Military 
Institute and earned an Army commission, @ 
Rhodes scholarship and a disillusioning tour 
of duty in Viet Nam. While teaching history at 
West Point, “Si” Bunting wrote a bestselling 
antimilitary novel based on that experience 
(The Lionheads). in 1972 he resigned from the 
Army and last year became president of 
Briarcliff, a women’s college (300 students) 
north of New York City. While arresting the 
school’s academic and financial slide, the 
protean Bunting produced a second novel, 
The Advent of Frederick Giles. 


40 

















































































































35 
41, had been 
an attorney for ten years when, in 1966, she 
became the first black woman ever elected 
to the California state assembly. After three 
terms, plus TV exposure as vice chairman of 
the 1972 Democratic Convention, she cap- 
tured a newly created congressional district 
in Los Angeles, becoming the first woman to 
represent California in Congress in 20 years. 
An articulate advocate of consumer and en- 
vironmental protection, women's and minor- 
Ity rights, she seems certain of re-election 
this fall and of a prominent role In the 1976 
Democratic Convention. 
36 
, 44. in 1971 he was 
named a director of Higbee's, Cleveland's 
largest department store; In 1972 he was 
elected to the board of the Northern Ohio 
Bank; in June he opened the First Bank and 
Trust of Cleveland, Ohio's only black-owned 
and -operated bank which he helped found. 
A wealthy Harvard graduate with a lucrative 
law practice, he moves easily in both black 
and white society, and through his ventures 
is easing the way for more biacks to enter 
the economic mainstream. Born in Santiago, 
Cuba, he grew up in Atlanta. Future projects: 
black-owned radio and television stations 
and a major league baseball team. 
37 
24. Already a veteran pse- 
phologist, Caddell did election projections for 
a local TV station as a high school student in 
Jacksonville, Fla. In 1970 he polled for Ohio's 
Democratic Gubernatorial Candidate (now 
Governor) John Gilligan at a salary of 18¢ an 
hour plus expenses and produced an ungainly 
—and largely unread—2,000-page report. 
But by 1971 the Harvard senior and two part- 
ners had refined their technique and formed 
Cambridge Survey Research. Their first of 
many clients: George McGovern, whom 
C.S.R. projected as the Democratic nominee. 
Next, C.S.R. plans to offer quarterly econom- 
ic reports to business executives. 


























































































































































































The greatest invention 
since the ice cube 





Top Freezer Refrigerator. 


You don’t even have to 
open the door to get ice cubes 
or crushed ice. Just press your 
glass against the Custom Ice 
Dispenser Bar and out comes 
either ice cubes or crushed 
ice. And you also get these 
outstanding features: 

Huge 6.82 cu. ft. freezer lets 
you stock up on bargains or 
convenience foods, so you 
make fewer trips to stores. 

Power Saver Switch lets 
you save electricity when the 
kitchen humidity is low. 

Adjustable tempered glass 
cantilever shelves for max- 
imum use of space. 

‘And it fits in a space just 
30'/2 inches wide. 


Provision for Rapid 
Electrical Diagnosis allows 
serviceman to check main 
electrical components in 
about 6 minutes. 

Every GE major appliance 
is backed by General Electric 
Customer Care... _(¥) 
Service Every- 
where.” Which 
means that wher- 
ever you are or go in the 
continental U.S.A., there’ll 
be a qualified GE service- 
man nearby. 

The Top Freezer Refriger- 
ator with the Custom Ice 
Dispenser— another reason 
why GE is America's #] major 
appliance value. 


GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 





Get the best of the hot and cold. 
At McDonald’s. 


The best of both are as close as your nearby McDonald’se. 

Hot and hearty Big Mac, famous for its 100% beef. And the 
tingling cold refreshment of Coca-Cola®. After all, doesn’t one 
great thing deserve the other? And don’t you deserve both? 




































































38 

41, professor at the Yale 
Law School, is tagged by his peers as Su- 
preme Court or World Court material. A for- 
mer Rhodes scholar and top-ranking Yale law 
graduate, Calabresi has frequently advised 
the U.S. Department of Transportation and 
various state agencies and is a member of 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Commission on Critical 
Choices. He has recently been concentrating 
on an examination of modern technology and 
its effects; in 1970 he wrote The Cost of Ac- 
cidents, a study that served as a prime source 
of data for the designers of the national no- 
tault insurance bill now before the House 
39 

43. A magna cum 

Jaude Harvard Law graduate, Califano was 
general counsel to the Department of the 
Army and chief troubleshooter for former De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara before 
moving to the White House in 1965 as Lyndon 
Johnson's top domestic aide. In that capac- 
ity he coordinated almost all aspects of the 
President's ambitious Great Society legisla- 
tive program. Currently writing a book about 
the presidency, Califano is actively involved 
in national Democratic Party affairs, and has 
been particularly successful in gaining some 
equal air time for opposition rebuttal to pres- 
idential policy speeches. 
40 

43. As a writer, philoso- 
pher and executive editor of the liberal Cath- 
olic magazine Commonweal until 1968, Cal- 
lahan aimed his iconoclasm at such churchly 
concerns as priestly celibacy (against it), di- 
vorce reform (for it) and abortion (for it). in- 
creasingly concerned that mankind's social 
and scientific skills were developing in a mor- 
al and ethical vacuum, he founded in 1969 
the Institute of Society, Ethics and the Life 
Sciences in the New York suburb of Tarry- 
town. Through conferences, newsletters and 
testimony before legislative bodies, the 84- 







member institution seeks to influence policy 
in areas like genetic engineering, behavior 
and population control. 
41 
42. One of the nation's 
foremost designers, he has literally left his 
mark around the world. He created the inte- 
riors and landscaping for the U.S. Pavilion at 
Montreal's Expo 67, and is doing the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Library's displays. Seek- 
ing to put personality into corporate identity, 
he has designed trade logos, exhibitions and 
lobbies for such clients as Pan American 
World Airways, Mobil Oil, the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. Born in London, he lived in Can- 
ada, graduated from Yale, is now a partner in 
design firms in New York and Cambridge, 
Mass. Recently he conceived the symbol and 
identity program for the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission. 
42 
' , 44, Florida's self- 
styled “progressive conservative’ Demo- 
cratic Senator, won election four years ago 
after staging a 1,000-mile, cross-state walka- 
thon. As a member of the “Class of '70," a 
small group of freshmen legislators bent on 
reforming the Senate, Chiles, a lawyer, de- 
cries the chamber’s inefficiencies and has 
sponsored a “sunshine” bill that would open 
most congressional committee meetings and 
federal agency hearings to the public. “We're 
hidebound and hobbied,” he says. “We're so 
far behind the state legislature of Florida in 
our decision-making capacity that it’s kind of 
pitiful.” 
43 
44. When lowa Congress- 
man John Culver warily backed off from a 
bid for the U.S. Senate in 1972, his admin- 
istrative assistant and veteran campaign 
manager Dick Clark stepped in to accept the 
Democratic nomination. Though virtually un- 
known to voters, Clark made a 1,312-mile 
walking tour of the state and upset a two- 
term Republican incumbent. An outspoken 
critic of old-style politics and pork-barreling, 
he exerted major influence in shaping the 
Senate's campaign reform bill, is now seek- 
ing to bring federal regulation to the often 
chaotic commodity exchanges 
44 
33, a poetry-writing law- 
yer from Maine, has already turned down an 
offer from some state Republican leaders to 
back him for Governor. A former mayor of 
Bangor, he handily won election to Congress 
in 1972 and was given a seat on the Judiciary 
Committee. This year he was the sole Re- 
publican to join committee Democrats in re- 
jecting President Nixon's proffer of tran- 
scripts instead of tapes as final evidence. A 
moderate Republican with a youthful follow- 
ing, he has sponsored social legislation such 
as the nursing-home patients’ bill and the 
newsmen's shield law. 
45 
44, Probably the most influ- 
ential psychiatrist in the U.S., he is an au- 
thority on poverty and racial discrimination 
and a prolific author. His multivolume Chil- 
dren of Crisis, a study of the effect of social 
stress on children, won a 1973 Pulitzer for 
nonfiction. After studying at Harvard, Colum- 
bia and the University of Chicago, Coles 
joined the Harvard staff in 1963, and now lives 
near his native Boston. Viewing all men and 
women as strong and sensible, weak and full 
of faults, Coles voices faith in America: “This 
is the world’s richest and most powerful na- 
tion, so it has not only the potentiality but the 
immediate possibility for reform.” 
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46 
Joz é ; » 44, revolutionized chil- 
dren’ s television in 1969 when she began pro- 
ducing Sesame Street for the Public Broad- 
casting Service. A former NBC publicity 
director, she now presides over the nonprofit 
Children's Television Workshop, Inc., which 
produces 130 segments of Sesame Street 
and 130 of Electric Company each year. El- 
egant and outspoken, Mrs. Cooney has 
served on the President's Commission on 
Drug Abuse and was recently appointed to 
the media-monitoring National News Council. 
In the past year she has formed two C.T.W. 
subsidiaries to produce shows for commer- 
cial TV and ease Sesame Street's reliance 
on Government and foundation funds. 
47 
t + 40. On the eve of Hen- 
ry Kissinger’ s pte et as National Secu- 
rity Affairs adviser to President Nixon in 1969, 
he turned to Cooper for a crash course in in- 
ternational economics. A Yale professor, 
Cooper served as a senior staff economist 
for President Kennedy's Council of Economic 
Advisers and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Monetary Affairs un- 
der Lyndon Johnson. The author of The Eco- 
nomics of interdependence, he has a suitably 
international background: born in Seattle, he 
grew up in Germany, was educated at Ober- 
lin, the London School of Economics and Har- 
vard. Named Yale's provost in 1972, he helped 
ease the financially hard-pressed university 
out of the red this year. 
48 
45. “People need to 
be intormed in order to govern their lives 
well,” says the chairman of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune Co., who oversees an “in- 
formation and ideas” empire that includes 
four daily newspapers, Harper's magazine, 
suburban weeklies and television and radio 
interests. Born in Des Moines, he moved to 
Minneapolis soon after the senior Cowles 
bought the Star. After Harvard, he joined the 
Tribune, inheriting the editorship from his fa- 
ther in 1961. While making the two newspa- 
pers independent of each other, Cowles per- 
suaded the Guthrie Theater to establish itself 
in Minneapolis and raised $2.3 million to sup- 
port the venture. 
49 
P 42. “| grew up believ- 
ing that the Democratic Party was the instru- 
ment for the common good, to correct social 
ills,” says New York State's Democratic chair- 
man, an issue-oriented politician. At the 1968 
Democratic Convention, Crangle presented 
the only minority plank to be adopted: abo- 
lition of the unit rule, which opened the way 
to democratizing the delegate-selection pro- 
cess. A nonsmoking teetotaler who studied 
for the priesthood in his youth, Crangle was 
named chairman of the Erie County Demo- 
crats at 32. In 1971 he became state chair- 
man and ever since has been trying to unify 
his fractious party and to eradicate its rep- 
utation as a boss-ridden machine. 
50 
r, 41, a former captain of the 
Harvard football team, later studied at Cam- 
bridge University in England, spent three 
years in the Marines and won a law degree 
before going to Washington as an assistant 
to his friend and former classmate, Ted Ken- 
nedy. Democrat Culver ran for Congress from 
a Republican district in lowa in 1964, sweep- 
ing into the House on Lyndon Johnson's coat- 
tails and Increasing his margin of victory in 
each of the next four elections. A prime mov- 
er for congressional reorganization, he en- 
tered the 1974 Senate contest when Harold 
Hughes bowed out and is favored to win. 
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51 

’ » 42, began his political career 
by passing out bumper stickers for his father 
Ted, a longtime Virginia state senator and 
now a federal district judge. While pursuing 
his law career, the younger Dalton rose 
through G.O.P. ranks to become chairman of 
the Virginia Young Republicans, state Repub- 
lican treasurer and then general counsel. 
After three terms in Virginia's house of del- 
egates and one as state senator, Dalton won 
a three-way race for the lieutenant governor- 
ship last year. A moderate from southwest 
Virginia’s farm country, he will almost certain- 
ly be the Republican nominee for Governor 
in 1977. 
52. 

» 37, a wealthy Ralston Pu- 
rina heir, won degrees from Princeton and 
Yale (Divinity and Law), dabbled in New York 
law and politics before returning to his native 
Missouri and, in 1968, winning election as 
state attorney general. As founder of Missou- 
ri's New Republicans, a group of young, lib- 
eral G.O.P. reformers, Danforth has bypassed 
the old party establishment and helped break 
a 38-year Democratic stranglehold on top 
state offices. Though he lost a bid for the U.S. 
Senate in 1970, he was easily re-elected at- 
torney general two years ago by an aston- 
ishing 460,000-vote margin and will probably 
make another Senate run in 1976. 

53 

ic i 33, son of a former Texas 
Governor and U.S. Senator, started his own 
legislative career as a moderate Democrat 
in the Texas house. When the Sharpstown 
State Bank scandals erupted three years ago, 
the young lawyer-politician led the way in 
drafting reform legislation for financial dis- 
closure by state officials, public access to 
government documents and open campaign 
financing. At 29, he was elected speaker of 
the house. Last year Daniel resigned this post 
to become president of the constitutional 
convention charged with revising the state’s 
98-year-old constitution. Thanks to his image 
as an incorruptible, energetic politician, he 
has attracted substantial support should he 
seek higher office. 
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54 
, 42, fled to Miami from 
Cuba in 1961 with only a few dollars in his 
pocket. He and another refugee scraped to- 
gether $3,000 within a year, went into the 
electronics business and made a fortune. 
With six other Cuban Americans, Dascal, a 
college dropout, founded the Continental Na- 
tional Bank last May to serve the Miami area's 
roughly 350,000 Cubans (whose annual gross 
income tops $1 billion). Operating out of two 
trailers while permanent quarters are being 
built, the bank, says Chairman Dascal, “will 
enable the immigrants to build the solid foun- 
dation that any minority group needs for its 
own development.” 
55 
» 36. An All-America half- 

back and Heisman Trophy winner at West 
Point, Dawkins went to Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar, won combat medals in Southeast 
Asia, earned a Master's at Princeton and Is 
about to complete his doctoral thesis there 
(topic: resistance to change in large institu- 
tions). Long regarded as Chief of Staff ma- 
terial, Lieut. Colonel Dawkins, currently one 
of 18 White House Fellows, was in Viet Nam 
as an ARVN adviser in 1965-66 and again the 
next summer, when he collaborated on an 
Army “pacification” study. In the Pentagon 
in 1970, he helped refine the concept of an all- 
volunteer army. Last summer he finished a 
stint as commander of a battalion in Korea. 
56 

» 42, a native Nebraskan, took a de- 
gree from Willamette University in 1958 and 
stayed on in Oregon as a cannery worker and 
member of the Teamsters Union. Entering 
politics, he served two terms in the state leg- 
islature as a Democrat, then switched and 
served a third as a Republican. Named di- 
rector of Oregon's Department of Environ- 
mental Quality in 1971, this self-styled “con- 
cerned volunteer citizen” cleaned up the 
Willamette River by cowing the mighty Boise 
Cascade Corp. into shutting its Salem plant 
and seemed destined for political heights. But 
in 1973 he resigned and returned to his “first 
love” as secretary-treasurer of Oregon's 
23,000-member Teamster local. 
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57 
< f, 36. “Gender should not be 
avery important aspect of how one functions 
in society today,” says the newly elected 
president of the National Organization for 
Women, the largest (40,000 members in 700 
chapters) and most influential group in the 
U.S. women’s liberation movement. DeCrow, 
a Northwestern alumna, was raised in Chi- 
cago and held a series of editorial jobs there 
and in New York City before moving to Syra- 
cuse in 1965. Protesting unfair wage practices 
toward women, she joined NOW in 1967, won 
a degree from Syracuse University’s law 
school five years later. She is the author of 
The Young Woman's Guide to Liberation and 
Sexist Justice, published this year. 
58 
i » 36, sold everything from cakes 
to pine cones as a student at the University 
of Alabama, and in four years earned $150,- 
000. Capitalizing on his salesmanship after 
law school, he and a partner started a pub- 
lishing company that specialized in cook- 
books. Dees sold the firm for some $6 million 
in 1969, opened the Southern Poverty Law 
Center in Montgomery the next year, and es- 
tablished himself as one of the region's lead- 
ing civil rights attorneys. He filed suits that 
forced the hiring of black state troopers in Al- 
abama, integrated the Montgomery Y.M.C.A., 
and generally discomfited the Establishment. 
In 1972 he helped George McGovern orga- 
nize a spectacularly successful mail appeal 
for contributions. 
59 
C » 39, is the first Dem- 
ocrat ever r elected county executive of af- 
fluent Westchester, N.Y. (pop. 900,000). A two- 
term city councilman in Yonkers, N.Y., he ran 
as the underdog for mayor in 1969 and won, 
the first Democrat to do so in 32 years. In 
two terms, the Fordham-educated lawyer 
cleaned up corruption, balanced the budget 
and restored Yonkers, his birthplace, to a 
semblance of civic health. Since his upset vic- 
tory last year, which made him the youngest 
county executive in Westchester's history, he 
has laid plans for recycling garbage into en- 
ergy and begun to put together a program to 
provide county residents with civil as well as 
criminal remedies in consumer-fraud cases. 
60 
» 38. Running for Con- 
gress in 1970, Berkeley City Councilman Del- 
lums won votes for his antiwar stand and 
picked up another bundle when SpiraAgnew 
called him a “radical extremist.” “If being an 
advocate of peace, justice and humanity to- 
ward all human beings is radical,” he re- 
sponded, “then | am a radical." Completing 
his second term and probably en route to a 
third as Democratic Congressman from Cal- 
ifornia’s Eighth District, Dellums still leans far 
to the left; he was one of only eight House 
members to earn a perfect score in the lat- 
est rating of the ecology-minded League of 
Conservation Voters. A Marine Corps veter- 
an, Dellums is a former psychiatric social 
worker. 
45 





61 
» 42, chief operating offi- 
cer of the Investment banking firm of Kidder, 
Peabody since 1967, predicts an eventual dal- 
ly market volume of at least 20 million shares. 
DeNunzio was elected to a three-year term 
as a governor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1968 and helped develop a meth- 
od of insuring customer accounts in the event 
of a firm's financial failure. As chairman of 
the exchange In 1971 and 1972, the Princeton- 
educated DeNunzio oversaw the paring of the 
board from 33 to 20 members and the cre- 
ation of a salaried, full-time chairman. As 
head of the exchange's costs and revenue 
committee, he succeeded in bringing the 
commission rate structure into line with Wall 
Street's current capital needs. 
62 
° 42, an all-conference 
pitcher at the University of New Mexico, found 
the political strike zone in 1972 when he won 
aseatin the U.S. Senate. The son of Italian im- 
migrants, Lawyer Domenici was elected a city 
commissioner in Albuquerque in 1966, city 
chairman a year later, and he pushed hard 
for Model Cities and urban-renewal pro- 
grams. Though he lost a gubernatorial bid 
in 1970, two years later this once liberal 
Republican endorsed right-wing positions 
against gun control and abortion and won 
54% of the vote in his Senate race. In his rook- 
ie term, Domenici sought higher fuel alloca- 
tions for his state during the energy crisis, 
and explored problems facing the elderly. 
63 
»'39, whose family 
founded the chemical company that has the 
tallest industrial smokestacks in Delaware, 
won his seat in Congress in 1970 by cam- 
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paigning for stricter controls on industrial pol- 
lution. A Republican whose victory margins 
have broken records, “Pete” du Pont has 
been working hard to link his name with clean 
politics as well as clean air. He rejects con- 
tributions in excess of $100 from anyone, in- 
cluding himself, has voluntarily disclosed his 
net worth ($2.5 million), and has been an out- 
spoken critic of the Administration on Water- 
gate. His rating from the choosy League of 
Women Voters: a respectable 83%. 
64 

45, is an accomplished 
violinist who once chaired a symposium on 
the scientific basis of stringed instruments. 
He is better known as the discoverer of the 
molecular structure and composition of an- 
tibodies, the blood proteins that combat dis- 
ease in the body. The 1972 Nobel laureate 
was born in New York City, educated at Ur- 
sinus College and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School. Now a specialist in 
immunology, he joined the teaching and re- 
search faculty of Rockefeller University in 
1960. He is also a trustee of Israel's Welz- 
mann Institute. 
65 

35. A graduate 

of Speiman College and Yale Law School, 
Marian Wright became the first black woman 
admitted to the bar in Mississippi. In 1968 she 
went to Washington, soon became chief 
counsel to Ralph Abernathy’s Poor People’s 
Campaign. Later, as director of the Washing- 
ton Research Project, a public-interest law 
firm, she pressed the Government to enforce 
federal agency guidelines in desegregation 
cases. With husband Peter (see below), Mrs. 
Edelman moved to Boston in 1970, is now di- 
rector of the Children’s Defense Fund, a 





broadened outgrowth of her Washington 
work. Her current concern: treatment of re- 
tarded, poor and handicapped children by 
public schools and other institutions. 
66 

36. Like many New Frontier 
veterans, this onetime legislative assistant to 
Robert Kennedy has taken a sabbatical from 
politics—he is now vice president for univer- 
sity policy and planning at the University of 
Massachusetts. “Some of us who have been 
enamored of Washington tended to forget 
how much you can accomplish at the local 
level,” says the Minneapolis-born, Harvard- 
educated Edelman, who has launched univer- 
sity courses for prison inmates and other non- 
traditional students. Like his wife Marian. he 
is a supporter of children’s rights. A onetime 
law clerk to Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Goldberg, Edelman worked for Common 
Cause before he went to UMass in 1971. 
67 

38, was expected to be 

an obedient errand boy when he was named 
last year to head the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which the Nixon Administration felt had 
become a bit too aggressive. But the Har- 
vard lawyer has shown a broad streak of in- 
dependence. For starters, he filed an anti- 
trust suit against Exxon and seven other 
major oil companies who both produce and 
distribute oll. With Ralph Nader as ally and 
Budget Director Roy Ash as adversary, Eng- 
man has been fighting to require more de- 
tailed financial reporting from major U.S. cor- 
porations. Recently he attacked TV ads 
aimed at children. With Engman's approval, 
an investigation of food pricing is contemplat- 
ed, and several in the energy field are cur- 
rently under way. 
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68 
. 39, has spoken elo- 
quently for conservative viewpoints in such 
books as The Future of Conservatism and 
The Politics of Surrender and in newspaper 
editorials of consistently high quality. Chair- 
man of the American Conservative Union, 
Texas-born Evans developed his philosophy 
at Yale in the 1950s. He refined it in various 
journalistic jobs: editor of a short-lived spe- 
cial Louisville, Ky., edition of William Buck- 
ley's National Review; managing editor of 
Human Events; and 15 years with the Indi- 
anapolis News as chief editorial writer, news 
editor and, since February, as senior editor. 
69 
33, was only two years 
out of Harvard when his father died and left 
him heir to Field Enterprises, Inc., one of the 
nation’s largest publishers (Chicago Sun- 
Times, Chicago Daily News, World Book En- 
cyclopedia). He spent the next five years 
training to fill his father's shoes—and earn- 
ing a considerable reputation as a bon vivant 
A moderate with occasionally liberal political 
views, Field has grown into a tough, profit- 
minded executive and won the support of the 
company trustees. In 1969 they elected him 
publisher of the two newspapers and in 1972 
chairman of the parent company. 
70 
. 934, a Canadian-born, 
onetime Jesuit seminarian, holds a master's 
degree in medieval French and oscillates be- 
tween Johns Hopkins University, where he is 
dean of students, and city hall, where he is 
Baltimore's youngest city councilman. "More 
people should spend a limited time in public 
office, rather than a lifetime,” says Fitzpat- 
rick, a liberal Democrat. His goal: to be a 
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U.S. Senator and a college president—not 
simultaneously. 
71 

» 44. He tried to quit school 
twice but returned at his parents’ urging. In 
1970 Flores, son of a migrant worker, became 
the first Mexican American to be named a 
Roman Catholic bishop. One of nine children, 
he grew up near Houston, graduated from St. 
Mary's Seminary there, was ordained in 1956. 
Flores closely identifies with his many Mex- 
ican-American parishioners. Raising more 
than $20,000 for Mexico's earthquake victims, 
Flores ignored Mexican President Luis 
Echeverria’s declaration that no U.S. aid 
would be accepted, went to Mexico and per- 
sonally distributed the funds. 
72 

44, a Princeton-ed- 

ucated Ph.D. (political science), won by more 
votes in his 1970 race for California control- 
ler than the margins of the three other major 
Republican candidates combined. A three- 
term California assemblyman, Flournoy is a 
boyish-looking, easygoing politician who out- 
polled three opponents by almost 2 to 1 In 
June's primary for the G.O.P. nomination to 
succeed Governor Ronald Reagan when he 
steps down at the end of this year. Known as 
the ranking “liberal” in the Reagan admin- 
istration (“moderate” would be more accu- 
rate), Flournoy was untainted by the Water- 
gate-related scandals that tarred a number 
of California Republicans. 
73 

44. As Sunday editor of the 
New York Times, he runs an empire within an 
empire. Frankel began his Times career as a 
stringer, joined the paper full-time after grad- 
uating from Columbia University in 1952. Born 





in Germany, Frankel fled the Nazis with his 
family in 1938; 18 years later he returned to 
Europe to cover the Hungarian revolt and 
serve as Moscow correspondent. In Washing- 
ton, Frankel established himself as one of 
America’s top diplomatic reporters, winning 
the influential job of Times bureau chief there 
in 1968. Frankel picked up a Pulitzer Prize in 
1973 for his dispatches from China, the same 
year he took over as Sunday editor. 
74 
45, bought a 4,000-acre 

tract on South Carolina's Hilton Head Island 
from his father in 1956 and during the next 
decade turned it into an elegant retreat for 
the well-heeled and sports-minded. A Yale- 
educated lawyer, Fraser earned a reputation 
as an ecology-minded developer who left Hil- 
ton Head's rich marshlands and nature trails 
intact. He has lately extended his Sea Pines 
resort empire to Florida, Puerto Rico and 
Daufuskie Island, S.C. 
75 

40, though he lacks both age 
and seniority, was unanimously elected by his 
colleagues last year as chairman of the 
House Republican Research Committee, one 
of six official House leadership positions. A 
middle-of-the-road third-term Representa- 
tive from a heavily Democratic district in Or- 
lando, Fla., Frey is investigating whether the 
G.O.P. should toughen its stand on antitrust 
policy and privacy laws. He is trying to de- 
cide whether to run for the seat now held by 
a former law partner, conservative Senator 
Edward Gurney, but worries that Watergate 
will make 1974 a bad year even for good Re- 
publicans. “The pendulum will eventually 
swing back,” he says. “I want to be here in 
‘76 to help pick up the pieces.” 
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76 
41. Appointed president 
of the 21, 000-student University of Utah in 
1973, Gardner arrived in Salt Lake City when 
town-gown relations were at a low ebb from 
past university indifference to community 
needs. But Gardner, a native of Berkeley, 
Calif., had served seven years as vice chan- 
cellor of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara—and he remarks dryly, “! could not 
imagine any problem Utah would have that 
California had not had earlier.” He dined with 
several dozen top state legisiators and met 
and listened to Salt Lake's businessmen. A 
year later, most major conflicts resolved, he 
is free to pursue a larger goal—“‘cultivating 
the respect in which the entire higher edu- 
cation system is held.” 
77 
44, entered Yale at 15 
and by 26 had already earned a doctorate in 
physics from M.I|.T., and been appointed a full 
professor at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Groping through the jungle of sub- 
atomic theoretical physics, Gell-Mann has at- 
tempted to bring some order to chaos by 
designing the “eightfold way,” a system that 
explains the behavior of all subatomic par- 
ticles, and by dreaming up the “quark,” a the- 
oretical bit of matter out of which all other 
particles could be built. Awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Physics in 1969 for his work on the 
theory of elementary particles, Gell-Mann has 
extended his influence beyond the lab to the 
policymaking realm by serving on President 
Nixon’s now defunct Science Advisory 
Committee. 
78 
42, was prepared for 
disaster in 1970 when he became the first 
black mayor of Newark. His white predeces- 
sor was on trial for extortion and income tax 
evasion, and the reverberations from the 
1967 race riots had not died down. Democrat 
Gibson lowered both the crime and property- 
tax rates and reduced corruption, but he ac- 
knowledges that “whatever troubles Amer- 
ican citles have, Newark will get them first." 
A onetime civil engineer noted for his civil 
rights and community affairs work, Gibson re- 






















































cently won a second term and, as advisory 
board chairman of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, is in line to become the first black 
president of the organization. 
79 
34, sounds old-fash- 
ioned when he talks about the need for‘ bn 
alty" in the political process and says, * 
are really short on heroes.” But as the ‘poral 
mayor of Portland, Ore. (pop. 381,000), Dem- 
ocrat Goldschmidt, an expert organizer and 
personable politicker, has mustered the sup- 
port of an army of young activist voters. 
Though he suffered a setback in May when a 
city-county consolidation measure that he 
backed was roundly defeated, Goldschmidt 
has inspired fealty by campaigning success- 
fully for clean-air statutes and mass-transit 
improvements. 
80 
, 40, a gutsy re 

vice ) president of the New York Times Co., 
a former Wall Street lawyer who was 
schooled at Yale and the University of Chi- 
cago. He went to the Times in 1963 as gen- 
eral attorney, six years later was named one 
of the company's then half-dozen vice pres- 
idents. As top adviser to President Arthur 
("Punch") Sulzberger, he led the company’s 
executives in urging publication of the Pen- 
tagon papers in 1972. With a reorganization 
of management last year, he was picked by 
Sulzberger to be one of three executive vice 
presidents and to handle legal, financial and 
other corporate affairs. 
81 

, 43, president of Alfred A. 
Knopf, is a compulsive reader and passionate 
editor who once thought of himself as purely 
literary. After graduating from Yale and 
studying English at Cambridge University, he 
returned to his native Manhattan and, he 
says, “I found to my astonishment, gratifica- 
tion and horror that | had some business tal- 
ents as well as literary ones.” He joined Simon 
& Schuster in 1955, left to become editor-in- 
chief at Knopf in 1968. Convinced that good 
writing sells, Gottlieb has won a devoted fol- 
lowing of top authors. Among those he per- 
sonally edits are John Cheever, Doris Les- 
sing, Anthony Burgess, John le Carré, Jessica 
Mitford. 
82 

39. Chase Manhattan has a 
friend in Earl Graves. The bank put $25,000 
into his monthly Black Enterprise magazine 
four years ago, now values its investment at 
nearly $500,000. Graves went from Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto to win a scholar- 
ship at Morgan State, later was an adviser to 
Senator Robert Kennedy's Bed-Stuy redevel- 
opment project. An ex—Green Beret captain 
and federal narcotics agent, he started Black 
Enterprise in 1970, turned a profit the first 
year, now earns more than $2 million in ad rev- 
enues, Suave and ambitious, Graves has ex- 
panded into book publishing, urban consult- 
ing, land development and market research. 
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83 

Harold Greenwood, 42, was an ex-police- 
man and college dropout when he became a 
clerk at a modest Minneapolis savings and 
loan company in 1955. Today the Midwest 
Federal Savings and Loan Association has 
assets of $1.1 billion, and Greenwood Is its 
president. An energetic proponent of inner- 
city rehabilitation, he co-authored part of the 
1968 Federal Housing Act; this year he is in- 
creasing the proportion of his firm's inner-city 
lending from 17% to 41%. He has given 20% 
of his officer and supervisor jobs to women. 
Greenwood regards inaction on critical issues 
by both the Administration and Congress as 
a boon to grass-roots leadership: “It's a 
healthy thing, this feeling that we'll have to 
do it ourselves.” 


84 

Charles Gwathmey, 36. He is best known 
as the designer of university buildings like 
Whig Hall, the contemporary student center 
built into the burned-out shell of a building at 
Princeton, as well as private residences and 
beach houses. Within his profession, howev- 
er, the North Carolina—born, Yale-educated 
architect is conspicuous for his innovative ap- 
proach to high-density housing. “Low-cost 
housing is a social problem,” he says, noting 
that lack of privacy is the chief shortcoming 
of most public apartment projects. 


85 

Donald J. Hall, 45, joined the board of his 
family-owned greeting-card business six 
years after graduating from Dartmouth, a 
decade later replaced his father, the compa- 
ny’s founder, as Hallmark's president. A civic- 
minded Kansas City booster, Hall has set up 
an inner-city training center for the poor and 
inexperienced and has also taken charge of a 
project begun in 1967 by his father—Crown 
Center, a privately financed $200 million rede- 
velopment that is transforming 23 dilapidated 
city blocks into a handsome apartment, hotel, 
office and shopping complex. 


86 

Elizabeth Hanford, 37. The days of total ca- 
veat emptor are past If Hanford, one of five 
members of the Federal Trade Commission 
and an experienced consumer advocate, has 
anything to say about it. A Phi Beta Kappa 
from Duke University, she took a law degree 
at Harvard in 1965. She was a legislative aide 
to Lyndon Johnson's consumer adviser Betty 
Furness, became deputy director of Richard 
Nixon’s Office of Consumer Affairs under Vir- 
ginia Knauer. Her biggest interest is the pro- 
motion of consumer education. Immediate 
goals: tighter regulations on credit bureaus 
and federal aid to states for improvement of 
small-claims courts. 


87 

Neil F. Hartigan, 36, is a product of Chi- 
cago Mayor Richard Daley's Democratic ma- 
chine, but he has remained untarnished by 
its recent scandals. Now Lieutenant Governor 
of Illinois, the Loyola Law School graduate 
spent five years as a Daley aide, establishing 
a political base of his own from which he could 
some day run for mayor of Chicago or Gov- 
ernor of the state. Hartigan has sought to 
broaden his base by speaking out for the el- 
derly, mental health and a new airport to 
serve St. Louis and southern Illinois. 


88 

Richard Hatcher, 40, scratched his way 
through college and law school and, since 
beating his party's machine in 1967, has been 
the Democratic mayor of racially divided 
Gary, Ind. An important link between black 
politicians in North and South, Hatcher has 
run into problems in the grimy steel city: white 
animosity, an exodus of white businessmen 
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and a lack of capital to develop downtown 
areas. But Hatcher—who easily won a sec- 
ond term and will probably run for a third 
—has involved ordinary citizens in Gary's ad- 
ministration, waged war against corruption in 
city hall and the police department and ob- 
tained federal funds to erect the first public 
housing to be built in more than a decade. 


89 

Rita E. Hauser, 39. “Some day there will be 
a woman on the Supreme Court,” predicts 
Hauser, who was among those mentioned for 
a seat when Justice John Marshall Harlan re- 
tired in 1971. A moderate Republican who has 
campaigned for both Richard Nixon and Nel- 
son Rockefeller, she was U.S. representative 
on the Human Rights Commission of the Unit- 
ed Nations, 1969-1972. A founder of the soon- 
to-open First Women's Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York, she now heads the international 
practice of a Wall Street law firm. Brooklyn- 
bred Hauser holds degrees from four univer- 
sities; she earned a Ph.D. from the University 
of Strasbourg at 21 and a New York Univer- 
sity law degree at 24. 


90 

Raymond A. Hay, 45. A persuasive sales- 
man, the head of U.S. operations for Xerox 
Corp. talks with everyone from switchboard 
operators to branch executives while making 
his cross-country rounds. Among the divi- 
sions Hay oversees from headquarters in 
Stamford, Conn., are Xerox's Information 
Systems Group, Information Technology 
Group and Business Development Group. 
Born in New York City, he worked his way 
through Long Island University to an econom- 
ics degree as a dance-band pianist. An avid 
athlete—golf, tennis, swimming—he runs on 
a treadmill every morning in the company 
gym. He was named Republican finance 
chairman of Connecticut last year, 
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91 

H. John Heinz Mil,35, has found politics more 
to his taste than the more than 57 varieties 
of food found in his family’s business. Now 
completing his first full term in Congress, Re- 
publican Heinz represents a Pennsylvania 
district that embraces both aristocratic ex- 
urbs and grimy mill towns. He specializes in 
health and environmental affairs, has tolled 
to keep his Pittsburgh-area fences In good re- 
pair, and is a shoo-in for re-election. A grad- 
uate of Yale and the Harvard Business 
School, Heinz is a moderate who has fought 
with the Administration to end U.S. involve- 
ment in Viet Nam and to secure funds for the 
national Community Mental Health Centers 
Program. 


92 

Rafael Hernandez Colon, 37, wrote a bril- 
llant thesis as a law student in Puerto Rico, 
outlining the cultural, political and economic 
advantages of the island's commonwealth 
status. After serving as Secretary of Justice, 
President of the Senate and head of the Pop- 
ular Democratic Party, Hernandez in 1972 
upset the incumbent and became the young- 
est Governor in Puerto Rican history. Today, 
with his old thesis for a platform, Hernandez 
is concentrating on improving his island's 
troubled economy. To increase efficiency, 
the commonwealth is purchasing the tele- 
phone company, and to reduce high freight 
costs, Hernandez Is negotiating to buy sev- 
eral shipping lines and consolidate them 
under commonwealth ownership. 


93 

Stephen H. Hess, 41. Scholar-Activist Hess 
alternates between working in Government 
and writing about it. A senior fellow at Wash- 
ington's Brookings Institution, a nonprofit or- 
ganization that analyzes public policy, he is a 
Johns Hopkins political sclence graduate who 
briefly taught government, at 26 became a 
White House speechwriter under Dwight Ei- 
senhower. In 1969 he was appointed national 
chairman of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Writer or co-author of 
five books on politics, he is now writing Or- 
ganizing the Presidency, a book he describes 
as a primer for future Presidents. 


94 

Luther H. Hodges Jr., 37, is the son of a for- 
mer Governor of North Carolina, and political 
observers in the Tarheel State expect him to 
launch his own bid for the statehouse before 
the decade Is out. Hard-driving and talented, 
Hodges Is chairman of the North Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, which he has helped propel from 
65th to 25th largest in the U.S. (assets: $2.7 bil- 
lion) in the last 14 years. A Phi Beta Kappa 
from the University of North Carolina and a 
Harvard Business School graduate, Hodges 
has never held a public elective office, but 
he has been active in such civic affairs as 
the state's manpower development corpora- 
tion, which trains school dropouts for jobs, 
and in county Democratic politics. 


95 

James Fred Hofheinz, 36, won only a pa- 
per-thin victory last January to become 
mayor of Houston, America's sixth largest city 
(pop. 1,233,000), but that has not prevented 
him from making some unpopular decisions. 
A Ph.D. in economics and son of Astrodome 
King Roy (“Judge”) Hofheinz, he has raised 
property taxes 8%2% and water rates 30%. 
To improve Houston's mass-transit system, 
Hofheinz purchased a private bus company, 
and has been laboring to enlarge and upgrade 
the city’s police and fire departments. Once 
@ month Hofheinz fields phone calls on tele- 
vision to answer whatever questions his con- 
stituents may want to ask. 


96 

Albert Hofstede, 33, wanted to go to med- 
ical school, but his application was late, and 
so he had to take a civil service job with the 
state of Minnesota to make ends meet. The 
son of a Dutch-born truck driver, Hofstede de- 
cided to stay in government, became a Min- 
neapolis alderman at 26. Last year he was 
elected mayor of Minneapolis in a startling 
upset over the law-and-order incumbent, Po- 
lice Detective Charlies Stenvig. Since taking 
office, he has begun an ambitious multimil- 
lion-dollar urban-renovation plan, reorga- 
nized equipment to provide better mass-tran- 
sit service and placed considerable emphasis 
on preserving the flavor—and safety—of 
Minneapolis’ old neighborhoods. 


97 

James F. Hoge Jr.,38. The editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, seventh largest U.S. morn- 
ing newspaper (circ. 569,000), started as a po- 
lice reporter after graduating from Yale, then 
was a White House correspondent before be- 
coming assistant city editor in 1964. Son of a 
wealthy New York City lawyer, he became ed- 
itor in 1968, has brightened layouts, empha- 
sized investigative reporting and broadened 
coverage of the underprivileged. A hand- 
some bachelor-about-town since his divorce 
from Alice Patterson Albright, whose family 
of Medilis and Pattersons made newspaper 
history with their Chicago Tribune, New York 
Daily News and the late Washington Times- 
Herald, the politically liberal Hoge has seen 
Sun-Timesmen collect four Pulitzer Prizes, 
while the paper's circulation rose by more 
than 40,000 under his editorship. 


98 

Richard Holbrooke, 33, a Brown University 
history major, worked on Viet Nam policy as 
an ambassadorial assistant in Saigon, in the 
State Department and as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Paris peace talks. In 
1972 his late but growing reputation as a pithy 
critic of some aspects of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions helped win him the managing editorship 
of Foreign Policy magazine, a smail (circ. 
12,000) but increasingly influential quarterly 
with an eye for such lively, sometimes irrev- 
erent details as Columbia Professor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski's recent report card on the Nixon 
Administration's foreign policy (overall 1974 
grade C+, compared with a B for 1971). 


99 

Elizabeth Holtzman, 33, challenged Eman- 
uel Cellier in 1972 for the congressional seat 
that he had held for 50 years, and her vig- 
orous campaign convinced Brooklyn's 16th 
District that it was indeed time for a change. 
As a House freshman, she brought sult 
against the Defense Department and the Air 
Force to stop the bombing in Cambodia but 
lost in the Supreme Court. A graduate of Rad- 
cliffe and Harvard Law School, Holtzman 
spent summers working on civil rights cases 
in Georgia and served a three-year stint as 
an assistant to former New York Mayor John 
Lindsay. She is now a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


100 

Matina Souretis Horner, 34. When this ex- 
pert on feminine achievement was elevated 
from assistant professor of clinical psychol- 
Ogy at Harvard to sixth president of Radcliffe 
College in 1972, she became an instant role 
model for U.S. women. Her success has its 
ironic side—her doctoral research at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan paved the way for sub- 
sequent studies revealing that most Amer- 
ican women fear success. The daughter of 
Greek immigrants, raised in Boston's mixed 
ethnic section of Roxbury, Horner attended 
Boston Girls’ Latin School and Bryn Mawr Col- 
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lege. One of her tasks is presiding over the in- 
tegration of Radcliffe and Harvard under one 
university umbrella on a trial basis. Her major 
concern: helping women and minority groups 
achieve equal access to education and jobs. 
101 

Michael B. Howard, 31. “We want to make 
waves,” asserts Rocky Mountain News Man- 
aging Editor Howard. “What better advertis- 
ing is there than that?” This spring the in- 
creasingly splashy News exposed as a phony 
Ph.D. the official running the state air poliu- 
tion control program, caught the state rev- 
enue director in a conflict of interests and 
has waged a running battle with Colorado pol- 
luters. Grandson of the co-founder of the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, young 
Howard was raised in New York City, took his 
B.A. at Yale in Russian literature. He has 
helped add about 30,000 new subscribers to 
the once listless tabloid (circ. 219,000) since 
Joining it in 1965, making it a real challenger 
to the flabby Denver Post. 

102 

John Jay Iselin, 40. As federal and foun- 
dation support for public television continues 
to shrink, the president of the Manhattan- 
based Educational Broadcasting Corporation 
and boss of its lively station, WNET (Channel 
13), is forced to scramble for funds to keep 
his operations going. His innovative approach 
to programming has brought viewers The 
American Family and the Theater in America 
series, VD Biues and ballet, movie classics 
and public affairs programs. By stationing 
fund raisers in front of elegant stores like Tif- 
fany's, he has helped boost the number of 
contributors to Channel 13 from 50,000 to 
200,000. Before joining the station as general 
manager three years ago, Iselin, a Harvard 
Ph.D. in government, was a Congressional 
Quarterly writer, Newsweek senior editor and 
Harper & Row publishing executive. 


103 

Maynard Holbrook Jackson Jr., 36, en- 
tered politics at the top in 1968 by challeng- 
ing Georgia's Senator Herman Talmadge. He 
lost the primary but carried Atlanta by 6,000 
votes, within a year was elected the city’s 
vice mayor. A hulking (280 Ibs.), courtly, ar- 
ticulate attorney who graduated from More- 
house College at 18, the well-connected 
Jackson last year won Atlanta's mayoralty to 
become the first black leader of a major 
Southern city. Popular with both the black and 
white business communities in Atlanta, he is 
likely to run again for the Senate if and when 
Talmadge steps down, but with blacks ac- 
counting for only 26% of Georgia's popula- 
tion, he faces an uphill battle. 


104 

J. Bennett Johnston Jr., 42, a conserva- 
tive Democrat from northern Louisiana, 
began his climb in his state’s house of rep- 
resentatives a decade ago. Though he failed 
to win the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor in 1971, the following year he captured 
the U.S. Senate seat vacated by the death of 
Allen Ellender. A racial moderate, Johnston 
is an exceptionally effective television can- 
didate. He has co-sponsored an extension of 
national wage-price controls and, for his oil- 
rich home state, has proposed building a port 
for supertankers. 
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105 

Clarence B. Jones, 43. As publisher of 
York's Amsterdam News, black America's 
leading weekly newspaper, Jones carries 
considerable authority with both the black 
and white communities. A graduate of Co- 
lumbia and Boston University’s law school, he 
was special counsel to Martin Luther King Jr. 
and the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, a Wall Street investment banker and 
stockbroker, and founder of a multiracial in- 
surance company. An erudite man with a gift 
for organization, Jones is trying to build a Har- 
lem-based newspaper, broadcast and enter- 
tainment empire in concert with other black 
leaders. 


106 

Barbara C. Jordan, 38, began in politics 
stamping envelopes for the Kennedy-John- 
son campaign in 1960, and six years later won 
election to the Texas state senate. After 
sponsoring Texas’ first minimum-wage bill, 
she ran for Congress, in 1972 became the first 
black woman ever sent to the House from 
the old Confederacy. “I didn’t get here by be- 
ing black or a woman,” she says. “I got here 
by working hard.” A Boston University- 
trained lawyer, Jordan now serves on the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

107 

Paul T. Jordan, 33, was a young physician 
in charge of a Jersey City drug-rehabilitation 
center in the late 1960s when he joined the 
Community Action Council, a local group of 
disgruntled citizens. When then Mayor Thom- 
as Whelan was packed off to prison for ex- 
tortion and conspiracy in 1971, Democrat Jor- 


dan won a special election to become the 
youngest mayor in Jersey City history 
and end the corrupt, malodorous 57-year dy- 
nasty of Bosses Frank Hague and John V. 
Kenny. Since taking office, he has announced 
plans for a $2 billion renovation of the city's 
waterfront and for new housing in older Jer- 
sey City neighborhoods. Last year he won re- 
election by a lopsided margin to a full four- 
year term. 

108 

Vernon E. Jordan Jr., 38. Successor to the 
late Whitney Young as executive director of 
the National Urban League, Jordan is con- 
sidered to be one of the top black leaders in 
the U.S, today. A 1960 Howard University law 
graduate, he is a cool-headed peacemaker 
who earned his civil rights stripes escorting 
Charlayne Hunter through snarling white stu- 
dents at the University of Georgia. As head 
of the Southern Regional Council's 1968 vot- 
er-education drive, he helped put 2 million 
new black voters on the rolls and ultimately in- 
crease the region's number of elected black 
Officials from 72 to 564. He Is a director of 
Xerox, J.C. Penney and several other large 
corporations. 

109 

Thomas L. Judge, 39. A Notre Dame jour- 
nalism graduate, Montana's Democratic Gov- 
ernor was running an advertising and public 
relations agency in his native Helena when 
he became the state's youngest assembly- 
man in 1961. He was elected to the state sen- 
ate six years later, in 1968 ran for Lieutenant 
Governor and won, and in 1972 was elected 
Governor. “A politician who does not respond 


. 


to public opinion will find himself in trouble,’ 
he says pragmatically. After running into stiff 
opposition from environmentalists, he has re- 
cently soft-pedaled efforts to promote tour- 
ism and industry. 

110 

Rhoda H. Karpatkin, 44. The consumer 
movement has flowered only during the past 
decade, but Consumers Union has been ad- 
vising buyers for 37 years. For 16 of those 
years Rhoda Karpatkin, a Yale law graduate, 
served as the organization's counsel. Ap- 
pointed executive director last January, she 
left her Manhattan law firm to take over a 330- 
member staff, product-testing laboratories in 
New York, a Connecticut auto-test center, a 
Washington, D.C., advocacy law office and 
the monthly magazine, Consumer Reports 
(circ. 2.2 million). 

111 

Richard Kattel, 38, dazzied the financial 
community with his rapid climb to the pres- 
idency of Atlanta's Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, whose $3 billion in assets make 
it one of the largest in the South. Son of a 
New York City banker, Kattel joined C & S as 
a trainee in 1958, later attended Harvard's 
Program for Management Development. A 
hard-driving executive who gets to work each 
day by 7 a.m., Kattel was jumped over many 
more senior officers to the top job in 1971 
and became chairman last month. Kattel has 
led C & S into heavy investing in Georgia, and 
the bank's program of loans to black enter- 
prise is a model. A poster on the wall of his of- 
fice reads: “Either lead, follow or get out of 
the way.” 
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31. As a White House Fel- 
low in 1967 she danced with Lyndon Johnson 
five days before publication of her New Re- 
public article, “How to Remove L.B.J. in 
1968." Johnson might have dumped Kearns. 
instead, he asked the Harvard government 
professor to edit his memoirs. She did, writ- 
ing as well a soon-to-be-released psychohis- 
tory of Johnson subtitled “The Tyranny of Be- 
nevolence.” A graduate of Colby College with 
a Ph.D. from Harvard, Kearns has her eye on 
a policymaking position in a future Democrat- 
ic Administration. 
113 
38, played quarterback for the 
San Diego Chargers and Buffalo Bills before 
he decided to call some political plays as a 
Republican Congressman from the Buffalo, 
N.Y., suburbs. An outspoken conservative, 
Kemp was narrowly elected to Congress in 
1970, won re-election two years later with 
73% of the vote. A staunch environmentalist 
and strong national security advocate, he in- 
troduced 115 bills in Congress during his first 
term. “Problems are not problems; they are 
opportunities,” Kemp says. 
114 
42. With his magic 
name and broad appeal, the Democratic Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts can practically write 
his own ticket—including a presidential one. 
Teddy’s recent trip to the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe, plus his’ well-publicized 
sponsorship of health-care legislation and an 
income tax cut, may well be the opening shots 
in a bid for the White House. But the twelve- 
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year Senate veteran has been troubled by ill- 
ness within his immediate family, and by pub- 
lic memories of Chappaquiddick. 
115 

30, One of the world’s 
leading sports personalities, she has won five 
Wimbledon championships. For the past 
three years she has earned more than $100,- 
000 annually; largely because of her audience 
appeal, the once measly purses on the wom- 
en's tour are now nearly on a par with those 
paid to men. In 1973 feminist supporters ev- 
erywhere applauded as she ran Bobby Riggs, 
the male supremacist, off the court. This year 
King and her husband are co-publishing a new 
magazine, womenSports. 
116 
j , 41. In the past two years 
Governor Kneip, a Democrat, has trimmed 
South Dakota’s executive branch from 160 
departments to 14, set up a state personnel 
system based on civil service, and pushed 
through plans for the first degree-granting 
medical school in a state whose ratio of one 
doctor for every 1,100 people is the nation's 
poorest. Kneip was raised in Elkton, S. Dak., 
built a dairy-equipment business and then en- 
tered politics, winning the first of three terms 
in the state senate In 1964. First elected Gov- 
ernor in 1970, the folksy, breezy politician is 
favored for a third term in November. 
117 


34, began his political career in 
1966 by winning an at-large seat in the Colo- 
rado state legislature. A year later he intro- 
duced one of the first laws in the nation to le- 
galize abortion where fetal deformity or 
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psychological hazard is likely to occur. 
Though the bill passed, he later came to be- 
lieve it was too moderate and persuaded the 
U.S. Supreme Court to declare it unconstitu- 
tional. Lamm led the successful fight against 
holding the 1976 Winter Olympics in Colorado. 
Now he Is the man to beat for Colorado's 1974 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination. 
118 
43, mayor of New Orleans 

since 1970, governs with the help of a co- 
alition of blacks, white liberals and biue-col- 
lar workers. A keenly instinctual politician, 
Landrieu was elected to the Louisiana leg- 
islature at 29 and won notoriety by standing 
almost alone against a bundle of bills that 
sought to prevent compliance with federal 
desegregation orders. As chairman of the 
legislative action committee of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, he helped to negotiate 
federal revenue-sharing money for cities. 
119 

t 34, dreamed of becoming a 
Baptist minister as he grew up in Alabama's 
Pike County, but he changed direction when 
the Supreme Court declared segregation un- 
constitutional. As a civil rights worker, this 
apostle of nonviolence was frequently arrest- 
ed and beaten. He headed the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee from 1963 
until 1966, then added a philosophy degree 
to one in theology. In 1970 Lewis became 
head of the Atlanta-based Voter Education 
Project, which seeks to register black voters. 
What is happening now Is “a revolution,” Lew- 
is claims, pointing to the South's more than 
3.5 million black voters. 

















120 
+ 42, won election in 1967 
as the first Republican mayor of Indianapolis 
in nearly 20 years. A former Rhodes schol- 
ar, Lugar merged the city and county gov- 
ernments, attracted heavy transfusions of 
federal funds into the Hoosier capital, and 
won re-election in 1971 by a 3 to 2 majority. 
He has long been known as “President Nix- 
on’s favorite mayor,” but his star has been 
dimmed by Watergate and a police scandal. 
Lugar, who is campaigning for Democrat 
Birch Bayh’s Senate seat, has begun to di- 
vorce himself from the President, criticizing 
Nixon for “sorry conduct that is deeply dis- 
appointing.” 
121 
+ 40, professor of economics 
at M.|.T., is probably the nation’s foremost ex- 
pert on Government regulation of private in- 
dustry. A Phi Beta Kappa from Maine's Bates 
College with degrees in economics from Yale, 
Macavoy argues that regulation is inefficient 
and retards production. He favors instead a 
gradual end to regulations over the price and 
quality of service, feeling that these should 
be the province of private industry. While 
this position disturbs some fellow Democrats 
who generally favor regulation, his service on 
Lyndon Johnson's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and his unquestioned expertise in the 
energy and railroad fields should assure him 
an important role in a future Democratic 
Administration. 
122 
45, elected chief of the 
150,000-member Navajo Indian nation, is rap- 
idly becoming the foremost spokesman for 
all Southwestern Indians. He is a World War Ii 
Marine and University of Oklahoma—educat- 
ed engineer who once worked on the Polaris 
missile project; his guiding principle is to 
adopt change when it really represents pro- 
gress and to hold to tradition when it does 


not. Under his leadership since 1970, more 
Navajos than ever before are attending col- 
lege; paved roads and shopping centers are 
being built and industries developed on the 
Navajo reservation, which is the size of West 
Virginia. MacDonald has led an effective fight 
against further commercial development of 
the Indians’ sacred San Francisco Peaks near 
Flagstaff, Ariz., already the site of a ski area. 
123 
43. As president of the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank, MacLau- 
ry oversees economic affairs in an area from 
Michigan to Montana. He also co-chairs a 40- 
member panel charged with mapping a de- 
velopment strategy for the state of Minne- 
sota and serves on the board of the Guthrie 
repertory theater and on a citizens’ commit- 
tee dealing with long-range financing for the 
school system in the Minneapolis suburb 
where he and his family live. Recalling what 
Woodrow Wilson said about their alma mater 
—“Princeton in the nation’s service’—Mac- 
Laury says: “That gets everybody fired up for 
about two minutes, but some of it hangs on 
to you.” 
124 
41. “| call myself a uni- 
versity man and that’s where my loyalties 
are,” declares the incoming president of the 
University of Minnesota. Magrath (pro- 
nounced Ma-graw) grew up in Brooklyn, is a 
1955 summa cum laude graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and a Ph.D. in gov- 
ernment from Cornell. Before his selection 
to head the nation’s tenth largest university 
system (49,935 full-time students), he was 
president of the State University of New York 
at Binghamton. At Minnesota, faced with 
mushrooming costs and declining enroliment, 
he has begun a review of the school's long- 
term goals to determine whether new prior- 
ities should be adopted. 
125 
+ 32, has stunned even 
fellow Democrats with his Innovations since 
he became mayor of Wilmington, Del., two 
years ago. The LaSalle College graduate 
filled city hall with young academicians. Af- 
ter a cost analysis of city services, he cut gar- 
bage collection crews by 40% (precipitating 
an unsuccessful strike), proposed similar re- 
ductions in fire department and school ad- 
ministration personnel. While offering tax 
incentives to businesses to locate in Wilming- 
ton, he started the nation’s first urban home- 
steading program: abandoned buildings are 
given to people willing to make improve- 
ments, Maloney Is expected to run for the 
U.S. Senate in 1976. 
126 
38, heads his own law firm, 
is the founder of a Los Angeles bank, and 
owns 1,300 acres of farmiand in lowa, where 
he was raised. But his real work is politics. 
Chairman of the Democratic Party for South- 
ern California, he has worked for Democratic 
candidates in every state or national elec- 
tion since 1962, including Lyndon Johnson, 
Hubert Humphrey and George McGovern. 
Manatt too has ambitions: his target is ap- 
pointment to a top government job or elec- 
tion to office within the next five years. 
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127 
. 39. The president and 
chief executive of Mitchell, Hutchins Inc., a 
major Wall Street institutional brokerage firm, 
started his own investment banking firm in 
1958. Seven years later he merged with 
Mitchell, Hutchins, then a small Chicago firm 
and by 1969 was its president. Shifting em- 
phasis from small-investor business to the in- 
stitutional trade just in time to catch the new 
wave in the market, he has seen revenues 
row by more than 40% a year since 1966 
fest year’s total: $20 million). One of his in- 
novations has been to hire noted experts in 
other fields (Henry Kissinger, Bill Moyers [see 
below], Economist Otto Eckstein, Columnist 
David Broder) to relate politics, foreign af- 
fairs and economics to investments. 
128 
. 41. Ahigh degree of vis- 
ibility distinguishes this county court judge. 
Four years after his 1965 appointment to the 
Buffalo city court, Republican Mattina won a 
ten-year term on the Erie County (N.Y.) court 
with bipartisan support. Refusing offers to run 
for statewide office, Mattina prefers to con- 
tinue attacking root problems of urban so- 
ciety, among them alcoholism and unfair em- 
ployment practices. A vigorous crusade 
against drug abuse has carried him from lec- 
ture halls to San Francisco's Haight-Ashbury 
clinic, where he spent one vacation as a vol- 
unteer worker. 
129 
39. The police chief 
of Kansas City, Mo., is the youngest in any 
major city and the only police officer in the 
U.S. with a Harvard doctorate in public ad- 
ministration. The Bronx-born son of a New 
York policeman, McNamara pounded a beat 
in Harlem for ten years, After he succeeded 
Clarence Kelley, now head of the FBI, McNa- 
mara caught a lot of flak—including an un- 
successful lawsuit charging that he lacked 
the required experience for his job. McNa- 
mara wants to apply computer analysis to 
crime prevention and to eradicate Holly- 
wood’s image of cops. “The norm of police 
work is not violence,” he says. “Most of a po- 
liceman’s time Is spent helping people.” 
130 
45. As a vice pres- 
ident in charge of product planning for Amer- 
ican Motors Corp. Meyers urges his design- 
ers and engineers to create smalier cars that 
consume less gas. With a degree from Car- 
negie Tech and a classical background in 
autos—he held responsible jobs at Ford and 
Chrysler—Meyers has developed a keen ap- 
preciation for the conflicts between zooming 
costs and design innovation. Now Meyers is 
a champion of the rotary engine and Is ex- 
perimenting with an auto whose engine would 
be in the middie of the vehicle. 
131 
41, first sampled 
Virginia politics while chauffeuring his father 
Francis Pickens Miller, an anti-Byrd, anti-ma- 
chine candidate, through an unsuccessful 
1949 campaign for Governor. After Princeton 
and the University of Virginia Law School, the 
younger Miller became president of Virginia's 
Young Democrats and in 1969, in his first bid 
for public office, won election as state attor- 
ney general. Last year he was re-elected with 
71% of the vote. A moderate who has led the 
legal fight against busing in Virginia schools, 
Miller is a top contender for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in 1977. 
132 
44. Shooting electric 
sparks through a mixture of hydrogen, meth- 
ane and ammonia in a glass container of 
water, Miller created an organic soup con- 
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taining amino acid, duplicating in the labo- 
ratory the early steps in the creation of life. 
He performed this classic experiment in 1953 
while studying for his Ph.D. under Nobel Lau- 
reate Harold Urey at the University of Chi- 
cago. A native of Oakland, Calif., he taught 
biochemistry at Columbia, is now at the Uni- 
versity of California, La Jolla. Miller took part 
in a NASA study of the feeding of astronauts 
on journeys of 500 to 1,000 days, recently di- 
rected a group of students In a project to de- 
sign a steam engine for automobiles. 

133 

J 41. As director of the In- 
stitute of Politics at the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government, Republican Moore is 
responsible for building bridges between pol- 
iticlans and Cambridge's scholarly commu- 
nity. He earned a Harvard M.A. In public ad- 
ministration before embarking on a Govern- 
ment career that spanned the Kennedy, 
Johnson and Nixon Administrations. Recently 
an aide to Elliot Richardson, Moore resigned 
shortly after the Saturday Night Massacre. 
Moore, who took over the institute last week, 
will be in charge of offering prestigious fel- 
lowships to politicians and public officials, 
under which they lead discussion groups on 
the practical aspects of public issues. 

134 
: 44. Since Morton was 
named its dean two years ago, New York 
City’s Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine has become a home for music and dance 
workshops and other non-church activities, 
played host to non-Christian spiritual disci- 
plines such as Sufism, and started a program 
in which poor families rehabilitate and even- 
tually own their apartments. St. John's Is “a 
holy place for the whole city,” explains the 
Houston-born, Harvard-educated ecumenist. 
The holder of a degree in architecture, Mor- 
ton is considered an urban affairs expert. As 
onetime director of Chicago's Urban Training 
Center for Christian Mission, he sent would- 
be city pastors out to live on the streets on 
$2 a day. 
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Bill Moyers, 40. One of the most thoughtful 
and effective voices in the nation, Moyers has 
been a wonder, boy and man. The top jour- 
nalism student in his class at the University 
of Texas, he joined Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson's staff in 1959, six years lat- 
er became President Johnson's press sec- 
retary. Moyers was named publisher of the 
Long Island daily Newsday in 1967, resigned 
in 1970 to write Listening to America, and ap- 
peared for three years on his weekly Public 
Broadcasting Service Journa/—a literate and 
imaginative television series. Moyers insists 
that he is fresh out of things to say, but itis a 
safe bet that he will be back saying some- 
thing worthwhile before long. 


136 

Michael Murphy, 43, helped give the word 
encounter a new definition and made rubbing 
shoulders with strangers an eloquent gesture. 
A Stanford psychology major, Murphy 
emerged from two years of meditation and 
study in a Hindu ashram in India convinced 
that a new world view was on the horizon and 
co-founded the Esalen Institute on Califor- 
nia’s Big Sur, spawning an international 
“human potential" movement. Utilizing 
group-therapy techniques, humanistic psy- 
chology, Eastern thought and approaches to 
physical and emotional awareness, Esalen 
aims to help individuals assemble “the pieces 
of the puzzle" of identity by making connec- 
tions between disparate disciplines. 

137 

Ralph Nader, 40, indicted U.S. automakers 
(Unsafe at Any Speed) in 1965 and has been 
rolling ever since. Aided by “Nader's Raiders” 
—some 28 full-time attorneys and 56 con- 
gressional lobbyists, researchers, organizers 
and others—as well as thousands of volun- 
teers on campuses across the U.S., he has 
been accused of spreading himself too thin 
and launching crusades with inadequate 
preparation. Still, he has turned automobile 
recalls into a seasonal event, forced the re- 
moval of monosodium glutamate from baby 
foods, spurred creation of a national consum- 
er-protection agency and inspired a host of 
health and safety measures. Prickly and sin- 
gle-minded but a paradigm of honesty, the re- 
clusive Nader Is now battling the spread of 
nuclear power plants, which he considers 
unsafe. 

138 

Aryeh Neier, 37. His first name means lion 
in Hebrew, and as executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, Neier—who 
is not a lawyer—has been ferocious In seek- 
ing out infringements of the Bill of Rights rath- 
er than waiting for them to be brought to him. 
Among the celebrated causes he has cham- 
pioned are legalized abortion, the rights of 
prisoners and legal equality for women. Born 
in Berlin and brought to the U.S. by way of 
London after World War ll, Neier earned a de- 
gree in industrial labor relations from Cornell. 
He joined the New York Civil Liberties Union 
as a field organizer in 1963, became its di- 
rector two years later, and was named chief 
of the parent A.C.L.U. in 1970. A controversial 
activist, Neier called early for the impeach- 
ment of Richard Nixon. 


139 

Barbara Newell, 44, president of Wellesley 
College, is bucking the trend among women's 
colleges to go coeducational. Newell, who 
took the helm of the top-rated Massachusetts 
school in 1972, is in a good position to judge, 
since her own background includes a B.A. 
from Vassar (which has since gone coed), and 
an M.A. and Ph.D. in economics from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In 20 years of teaching 
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economics at Wisconsin, Michigan and Pitts- 
burgh, she rarely found more than a dozen 
women in her graduate and undergraduate 
classes. Her conclusion: “Coeducation has 
increased, rather than lessened, male domi- 
nation of American higher education.” 


140 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, 37, a black grad- 
uate of Antioch College and Yale Law School, 
entered a Manhattan courtroom in 1968 to de- 
fend Alabama Governor George Wallace's 
right to address a political rally in New York 
City. Her skill in winning the case against John 
Lindsay's administration so impressed the 
mayor that two years later he hired her as 
chairman of the city’s Commission on Human 
Rights. While attacking alleged discrimination 
from the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
to the Board of Education, Norton has sur- 
vived in her post despite Lindsay's departure. 
With her growing popularity among New York 
City’s Democrats, she could emerge as a can- 
didate for a major state office. 

141 

Sam Nunn, 35, was already a political vet- 
eran when he became the second youngest 
Senator in the current Congress. The Geor- 
gia Democrat, a onetime all-state high school 
basketball player, became legal counsel to 
Granduncle Cari Vinson’s House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee shortly after earning his law 
degree from Emory University, then served 
two terms in the Georgia legislature before 
winning his Senate seat. Though he is rated 
a conservative, he enjoys widespread sup- 
port from blacks as well as whites. As a hard- 
working member of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, Nunn favors trimming 
substantial flab from U.S. forces in Europe, 
not as a step toward total withdrawal but to- 
ward greater combat effectiveness. 

142 

Donal Neil O'Callaghan, 44, signs the 
name “Mike” to all documents issuing from 
the office of the Governor of Nevada, which 
he has occupied since an upset victory over 
a Republican in 1970. A former amateur box- 
er who lost a leg while trying to rescue a 
wounded companion in Korea, O'Callaghan 
has enjoyed a large measure of success with 
his social-services program, giving his state 
a strong consumer-affairs agency and a nar- 
cotics and drug-abuse program. A bluff, com- 
petitive native of Wisconsin and a graduate 
of the University of Idaho, he Is given an edge 
in his race for re-election this year. 

143 

Arthur Okun, 45, suffered withdrawal symp- 
toms after the Democrats left the White 
House: “The phone never rang, and when it 
did, it was never the President.” A wry for- 
mer Yale professor who devised several eco- 
nomic “laws” that are now widely accepted 
in the field, Okun joined the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in 1964, became its chairman 
in 1968. His warnings that inflation was to be 
feared more than recession led to a 10% tax 
surcharge. A Keynesian who advocates fed- 
eral budget manipulation to correct econom- 
ic imbalances, Okun served as adviser to both 
Edmund Muskie and George McGovern in 
1972. Since 1969 the New Jersey—born, Co- 
lumbia-educated Okun has been at the 
Brookings Institution. 

144 

Wayne Owens, 37, is a likely successor to 
Utah's retiring Republican Senator Wallace 
Bennett, though he is just completing his 
freshman term in the House. Democrat Ow- 
ens took his law degree from the University 
of Utah. In 1968 he became Bobby Kenne- 
dy's Rocky Mountain coordinator, thence an 
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aide to Ted Kennedy, and in 1972 walked and 
talked his way through 700 miles of Utah's 
largely rural Second District. An effective crit- 
ic of Congress's creaky machinery (“We lack 
the tools for the job"), Owens has proposed 
a major study of how best to streamline ex- 
ecutive agencies, offered bills to improve 
Congress's oversight of laws passed by it. 
145 

Bob Packwood, 41. in 1962 he was the 
youngest man in the Oregon legislature; six 
years later he bested Wayne Morse to be- 
come the 93rd Congress's youngest U.S. Sen- 
ator. A Willamette University and N.Y.U. law 
alumnus, this hard-working Republican is 
concerned with congressional reorganization 
and environmental protection. Long before 
the Supreme Court's proabortion decision, he 
campaigned for nationally legalized abortion. 
Visiting the White House last fall he told Pres- 
ident Nixon bluntly: “When you fired [Archi- 
bald] Cox, you broke your promise ... The 
public no longer believes you.” This year he 
faces Morse in a rematch, has an early edge 
because of Morse’s age (74). 


146 

Nicholas A. 38, a roly-poly for- 
mer administrator at the University of Bridge- 
port, his alma mater, became mayor of Con- 
necticut's second largest city by a nine-vote 
margin in 1971. Bridgeport’s first Republican 
mayor in 44 years, Panuzio has given the 156,- 
000 residents two years of tax cuts, created 
a Department of Aging to provide assistance 
and job training for older people, and oper- 
ated one of the few self-sufficient transit sys- 
tems in the state. Panuzio was re-elected by 
2,000 votes in 1973, is now seeking the G.O.P. 
gubernatorial nomination. Though his chanc- 
es of getting it are slight, he figures to win 
wider recognition. 

147 

H. Ross Perot, 44. “Making money per se 
never really interested me,” insists the clean- 
cut mule trader's son from Texarkana, Texas, 
who quit a salesman’s job at IBM in 1962, 
worked briefly as a data processing manag- 
er for Blue Cross/Blue Shield, then set up 
the Dallas computer software firm of Elec- 
tronic Data Systems with $1,000. By 1970 his 
assets had soared to as much as $1.5 billion. 
He promptly took an oceanic bath as the com- 
puter market went stale (in a single day the 
value of his stocks dropped $376 million), next 
scuttled tens of millions of dollars trying to 
bail out two sickly Wall Street brokerage 
houses. Still easily a centimillionaire, this U.S. 
Naval Academy alumnus has shelled out 
more millions in behalf of U.S. prisoners of 
the Viet Nam War. 

148 

Salvatore Polizzi, 43, No mere pulpit priest, 
the associate pastor of St. Ambrose Roman 
Catholic Church in St. Louis spends most of 
his time on the streets of the Hill, the city's Ital- 
ian district. Raised in St. Louis, Polizzi saw 
the beginnings of decay in the neighborhood 
and in 1964 formed Hill 2000—"“because we 
plan on the Hill's being right here in the year 
2000." Since then the neighborhood improve- 
ment organization has planted trees, reno- 
vated dozens of old homes to be sold cut- 
rate to young families, and run a popular 
educational summer youth program, trans- 
forming a declining district into one whose 
property values are among the city’s highest 
and whose crime rate is the city's lowest. 
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149 
: 34. A politically con- 
servative, Harvard-trained lawyer from Ohio, 
Pottinger joined the Nixon Administration al- 
most five years ago. He spent most of 1970 
traversing the South for HEW, helping com- 
plete the integration of public schools. As As- 
Sistant Attorney General in charge of the Jus- 
tice Department's civil rights division since 
1973, he played a key role in reopening the 
Kent State investigation and started an Of- 
fice of Indian Rights. Pottinger points out that 
in the last 18 months, “we've filed more [civil 
rights] suits than in any comparable period in 
the division's history.” 
150 
42, served two terms 
in the Illinois legistature before going to Con- 
gress in 1967 with Richard Nixon's help. Since 
then his brand of moderate Republicanism 
has won such broad appeal among conser- 
vatives and union workers alike around Mo- 
line that he ran unopposed in 1972. A grad- 
uate of Grinnell College and Northwestern 
law, he has worked for such reforms as equal 
representation for men and women in state 
delegations to political conventions. As a 
House Judiciary Committee member, he urg- 
@s that support be sought from the courts in 
obtaining evidence from the White House. “If 
the President doesn't comply with a final 
court order,” says Railsback, “he’s im- 
peached. It’s that simple.” 
151 
44, a former high school 
dropout, now represents one of the nation's 
largest black communities in Congress. A 
Harlem native, Rangel returned to New York 
City after combat in Korea to win a law de- 
gree, appointment as an Assistant U.S. At- 
torney and election to the state assembly. 
After a bruising contest in 1970, he narrowly 
defeated Adam Clayton Powell for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination to Congress. Two years 
later he was re-elected with 96% of his dis- 
trict’s vote. The ebullient Rangel is chairman 
of the congressional Black Caucus and a Ju- 
diciary Committee member who outspokenly 
advocates the President's impeachment. 
152 
42. “Are you running tor some- 
thing?” asked Richard Nixon when Rather 
was applauded at a Houston press confer- 
ence. “No sir, Mr. President,” was the re- 
sponse. “Are you?” Such volleys have made 
Rather, who has covered the White House for 
CBS on and off since 1964, a nationally rec- 
ognized combatant in the cold war between 
the President and the press. Rather has a ner- 
vy knack for eliciting news-making answers 
from Presidents and other potentates. Texas- 
born, educated at Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, Rather joined CBS in 1962, covered ra- 
cial strife in the South and the Kennedy 
assassination in Dallas before being sent to 
the White House and later to Viet Nam. He 
has won Emmy Awards for his Watergate re- 
Porting and coverage of the George Wallace 
shooting in 1972 
153 
41, studied law at Yale be- 
fore becoming president of his family’s HRH 
Construction Corp., whose volume totaled 
$150 million last year. In addition to erecting 
such well-known Manhattan structures as the 
Whitney Museum and Gulf & Western Build- 
ing, Ravitch has attacked sium housing by 
putting up low-rent skyscraper developments 
in Harlem and Lower Manhattan. A politically 
active liberal Democrat, he now is a director 
of the National Committee Against Discrim- 
ination in Housing and the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee. 
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154 
» 45, Republican Governor of 
lowa since 1968, is widely respected for his in- 
tegrity (he accepts no campaign contribu- 
tions greater than $1,000). Ray quietly guided 
31 bills through the 1974 legislature, includ- 
ing a measure requiring the creation of a de- 
partment of transportation. A Drake law grad- 
uate, he advanced through the ranks as a 
Republican Party worker, in 1963 was named 
State G.O.P. chairman to heip bring an end to 
party factionalism before winning a three- 
way race for Governor. 
155 
. 35, an industrial management 
graduate of M.I.T., four years ago became 
the youngest executive vice president in the 
history of First National City Bank. Put in 
charge of the tangle-prone back office at New 
York's largest bank, he approached the op- 
eration—which employed 8,000 people and 
had a $100 million budget—as if it were a fac- 
tory whose product was processed paper. To 
help him run the factory, Reed recruited ex- 
perienced industrial employees from Ford 
and Chrysler. Regarded as a potential suc- 
cessor to Citibank’s presidency, Reed has 
written articles seeking to interest students 
in corporate Careers and is now studying the 
electronic (paperless) transmission of credit. 
156 
26. Though he was the 
only black in the class of 1969 at Caltech, 
Rhodes, the son of a steelworker, was twice 
elected student-body president—a foretaste 
of his current political career. As a junior fel- 
low at Harvard, he was named the youngest 
member of the President's Commission on 
Campus Unrest in 1970, but soon joined the 
White House enemies list for wondering aloud 
whether Nixon's reference to “campus 
bums" had encouraged the killings at Kent 
State. Democrat Rhodes soon afterward quit 
his studies and in 1972 won election to the 
State legislature from Pittsburgh. He is vir- 
tually assured of re-election this year. 
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157 
35, took over the Rand 
Corp., the prototypical think tank, three years 
ago, at a time when the outfit was in deep dis- 
favor with the Government because a former 
employee named Ellsberg had pinched some 
classified papers from its files. Young as he 
was, Rice was highly experienced: he became 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense just 
eight years out of college, and a year later, 
in 1970, was an assistant director at the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. Rice has 
sought to balance Rand’s emphasis on war 
games and other national security matters by 
expanding its clientele and focusing on such 
domestic problems as urban decay, educa- 
tlon programs and future energy needs. 
158 
. 36. As an aggressive 
first-term Republican legislator from Flint, 
Mich., Riegle was named one of the nation’s 
two best Congressmen by the Nation mag- 
azine in 1967 and quickly made known his 
presidential aspirations. Because of his lib- 
eral voting record, he and the G.O.P. soon 
soured on each other, a disenchantment he 
documented in a cathartic diary, O Congress. 
Last year he jumped to the Democratic Party 
(“I'm on the same wave length with Bella Ab- 





zug”). If he survives the turncoat stigma, as 
now appears likely, Riegle could be a con- 
tender for the Senate in 1976. 
159 
. 37. To his critics 
in West Virginia, Native New Yorker “Jay” 
Rockefeller is a suspect Democrat from a Re- 
publican family—and a carpetbagger to boot. 
Still, two years after arriving in Appalachia 
as a poverty worker, the nephew of Nelson 
Rockefeller and grandson of John D. Jr. eas- 
ily won a seat in the state house of delegates, 
in 1968 was elected West Virginia's secretary 
of state. Handsome, rich, well educated (Ex- 
eter, Harvard, Yale) and well wed (his father- 
in-law is G.O.P. Senator Charles Percy), 
Rockefeller lost his bid for governorship in 
1972 at least partly because he opposed strip 
mining. Now president of West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College (enrollment: 1,525), he plans to 
try again in 1976. 
160 
. 41, lost his job in 
the Nixon Administration but preserved his 
reputation for integrity. A liberal indiana Re- 
publican, he was the first freshman legislator 
ever elected majority leader of the Hoosier 
house. In 1970 he was named the first 
administrator of the federal Environmental 
Protection Agency, two years later replaced 
L. Patrick Gray as acting FBI director. Since 
his departure as Deputy Attorney General last 
October after refusing to sack Archibald Cox, 
he has visited 40 states and scores of cam- 
puses as a much-sought-after lecturer. 
161 
42. A onetime Princeton 
wrestler, Rumsfeld occasionally finds himself 
grappling with boredom these days as U.S 
Ambassador to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. After a brief stint in investment 
banking, Rumsfeld was elected Congress- 
man from suburban Chicago's affluent North 
Shore in 1962, earned a reputation as a mod- 
erate conservative. In 1969 President Nixon 
persuaded him to give up a promising House 
career to direct the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. Appointed to NATO in 1973, he may 
be thinking of taking on Governor Danie! 
Walker in 1976. 
162 
40, has been a big man in pro- 
fessional sports since 1956, when he led the 
University of San Francisco to its second 
straight national championship and won an 
Olympic gold medal as a member of the tri- 
umphant U.S. basketball team. Soon after- 
ward the 6-ft. 9-in. Russell joined the Bos- 
ton Celtics, and in 13 years of competition he 
was named most valuable player five times 
and starred on eleven championship teams. 
During two of those championship seasons 
(1968 and 1969), Russell was player-coach for 
the Celts, the first black coach in the history 
of the National Basketball Association. Since 
1973 the Louisiana-born Russell has been at 
the heim of the newly formed Seattle Super- 
Sonics. 


163 
36. As the Democratic- 


Farmer-Labor speaker of Minnesota's house, 
Sabo has political power second only to that 
of Governor Anderson. Sabo grew up in Al- 
kabo, N. Dak., worked his way through Augs- 
burg College in Minneapolis, ran for the state 
legislature only a year after graduating. He 
won again and again, each time carrying on 
old-fashioned doorbell-ringing campaigns. In 
1969 he was elected minority leader, became 
house speaker when the D.F.L. won the house 
four years later. He calls himself “a pragmat- 
ic liberal”; as speaker, he manages rather 
than initiates bills. 
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164 
39, director of Cornell's Lab- 
oratory for Planetary Studies, is the nation’s 
leading researcher and writer in exobiology, 
the study of extraterrestrial life. A former Har- 
vard astronomer, he has helped develop 
models for the atmospheres of other planets 
and for the conditions on primitive earth. He 
and a Cornell colleague created the celebrat- 
ed “extraterrestrial message,” showing a 
nude man and woman along with mathemat- 
ical and astronomical symbols, that rode out 
of the solar system aboard Pioneer 10. 
165 
: 42, in 1973 became 
Vermont's second Democratic Governor in 
119 years. He was helped by a divisive G.O.P. 
primary and a shirtsleeve campaign against 
development: “Vermont is not for sale.” A 
lawyer who was a judge at 30 and the young- 
est minority leader in the history of the state 
house of representatives at 35, Salmon has 
helped enact Stringent laws to control land 
development and Speculation. Rather than 
seek retiring Senator George Aiken's seat, 
he is running for a second term, intending to 
complete the programs he has begun. 
166 
40. The newly appointed 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, a native New Mex- 
ican who spent four years studying theology 
at Rome's Gregorian University, vaulted to 
eminence from a parish priesthood in Albu- 
querque. Sanchez is a pleasantly informal 
clergyman who has already stirred up his pre- 
dominantly Hispanic Roman Catholic archdi- 
ocese in New Mexico. He has requested that 
the churches in his domain contribute a Sun- 
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day's offering to Cesar Chavez's farm work- 
ers’ movement and has called on his flock of 
275,000 to boycott lettuce and other vege- 
tables picked by nonunion labor, 
167 
41, calls himself 

an “urban populist.” After a single term in 
Maryland's House of Delegates, this liberal 
Democrat toppled 13-term Congressman 
George Fallon in 1970. A Judiciary Committee 
member, he was one of only ten Represen- 
tatives named to a select committee that re- 
cently recommended a reshuffling of jurisdic- 
tions within the House committee structure. 
The thoughtful son of a Greek-born restau- 
rant owner, Sarbanes Is a former Princeton 
basketball player, Rhodes scholar and Har- 
vard law graduate. 
168 

: 38. The Baltimore native 
had been in Government only 13 months when 
he succeeded William Simon as chief of the 
Federal Energy Administration and its staft 
of 2,000. The crisis had eased by then, but 
the problem remained: constructing a policy 
to free the U.S. from dependence on foreign 
oil. A Princeton-trained administrator with a 
Ph.D. in economics and finance from New 
York University, Sawhill nas pledged a 
blueprint for “Project Independence” by 
Nov. 1. To go to Washington he took a $60,000 
Pay cut from his $100,000-a-year vice pres- 
idency at Commercial Credit Co, 
169 

. 39, went from Harvard's 
Business Administration School to a small 
management outfit run by a member of the 
board of Cummins Engine Co. He soon was 





lured to Cummins, a manufacturer of heavy- 
duty diesels based in Columbus, ind., as finan- 
cial vice president. Within five years, at age 
35, he became president. While rapidly ex- 
panding the company (1973 net sales: $686 
million), Schacht has tenaciously supported 
Strict antipollution standards and advocated 
@ more socially conscious stance for indus- 
try. Business, he says, should create change 
and force its pace. 
170 
33. “If businesses 

were run the same way Congress is, the coun- 
try would be shut down,” says Colorado's 
freshman Representative. A Democrat, she 
is the first woman to be sent to Congress from 
her state. A former law instructor and attor- 
ney for the National Labor Relations Board, 
Schroeder is a Portland, Ore., native, grad- 
uated Phi Beta Kappa in three years from the 
University of Minnesota and earned a Har- 
vard doctorate. In her re-election campaign, 
she is emphasizing the need for congressio- 
nal reform, improved mass transit and better 
child-care facilities. 
171 

45. “Don't gloat,” Simons 
advised his colleagues on the day John Ehr- 
lichman and H.R. Haldeman resigned from the 
White House. As managing editor of the 
Washington Post, Simons was instrumental in 
launching and Sustaining the paper's superb 
day-to-day coverage of the Watergate story. 
Simons, an award-winning science reporter 
for the Post, became managing editor in 
1971, ten years after joining the paper that 
he and Executive Editor Ben Bradlee have 
turned into one of the country’s best. 
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33. At the 1968 Demo- 
cratic Convention Singer saw Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley deliver the Illinois votes with- 
out polling the delegation. “I realized then 
that we had to work from the bottom up to 
bring out a more open political process." Ina 
stunning upset, the independent Democrat 
was elected alderman in a strong machine 
ward in 1969, by 1972 was able to unseat Da- 
ley's delegates at the Democratic Conven- 
tion. A onetime aide to lilinois’ former Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, Singer was schooled at 
Brandeis and Columbia law. He has an- 
nounced his candidacy to challenge Daley in 
next February's mayoralty primary. 
173 

, 38. The fragile appear- 
ance Is deceptive; Sloane plays champion- 
ship squash and jogs two miles every morn- 
ing before taking up his work as mayor of 
Louisville. Son of a Manhattan broker, Sloane 
is a graduate of Case Western Reserve Med- 
ical School who worked with the U.S. Public 
Health Service in Appalachia. In Louisville he 
has encouraged hundreds of volunteers for 
city programs and has established a health 
center in a poor black area. Using his clinic 
as a base, he won a resounding victory last 
November over a popular former Louisville 
chief of police. 
174 

! 41. The dean of Columbia 

University’ s Law School is a skillful labor me- 
diator (earlier this year he helped resolve a 
dispute that could have led to a transit strike) 
as well as an imaginative educator (he has 
proposed a program in which students will 
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serve as apprentice lawyers). Sovern was 
summa cum laude at Columbia, took his law 
degree there before joining the faculty in 
1957. After the spring riots in 1968, he helped 
establish a university senate that has kept 
the campus cool ever since. Two years later 
he was appointed dean. Although he avoids 
politics, he did use his position to protest the 
Attorney General's use of wiretaps. 
175 
, 43, has proved to be 

something of a heretic since becoming pub- 
lic-affairs chief for the gargantuan Exxon 
Corp. in June 1973. Youngest of the compa- 
ny's 13 vice presidents, Stamas muses that 
oll companies might be able to manage quite 
well without an oil depletion allowance today 
had prices been hiked gradually in the past. 
A Rhodes scholar and Harvard Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics, Stamas joined Exxon in 1960 as a 
financial analyst, rose to head its internation- 
al petroleum planning division before a six- 
month tour of duty in the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment. Before joining the public-affairs 
department in 1971, Stamas spent nearly a 
year as chief economist working on oll-im- 
port policy at Exxon. 
176 

: 32, a G.O.P. moderate 
from Dallas, spent nearly three years with the 
Nixon Administration promoting minority en- 
terprise before he became the youngest Re- 
publican member of the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1973. Despite his youth, the Baylor- 
educated Steelman was a major force behind 
legislation requiring Senate confirmation of 
the director of the Office of Management and 
Budget and of the deputy director. Steelman 





led a successful fight last year to prevent con- 
struction of a $1.6 billion, ecologically dam- 
aging barge canal between Dallas and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Because his district has been 
redrawn and is now 60% Democratic, he fac- 
es a tough re-election fight. 
177 
\ 36. Often mistaken for 
a page during his freshman term on Capitol 
Hill, this energetic Republican has matured 
into a masterly legislative technician. A 
fourth-term Congressman from Oshkosh, 
Wis., he was elected to the statehouse after 
his 1960 graduation from the University of 
Wisconsin and at 28 won a seat in the U.S. 
House. A leading advocate of the volunteer 
army, Steiger sponsored the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 and last year's 
comprehensive Manpower Training Act. 
178 

34, was barely out of 
the Wharton School of Business when he de- 
cided that he could make money by borrow- 
ing funds, buying computers and leasing them 
to users. Borrowing $100,000 from his family, 
he launched Leasco Data Processing Equip- 
ment Corp. in 1961, within six years held stock 
and warrants worth more than $10 million. 
Though the stock has declined, Steinberg’s 
company Is In good shape. His bid to buy New 
York City’s Chemical Bank was rebuffed in 
1969, but Steinberg has branched into insur- 
ance, management consulting, and ship, 
barge and aircraft leasing, now runs his com- 
panies from Manhattan as chairman of the 
Reliance Group Inc. An active fund raiser for 
charities, he contributed $250,000 to Richard 
Nixon's 1972 campaign 
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179 
38. “The main accomplish- 
ment is a change of consciousness and the 
way of looking at the world, the raising up of 
the grid on sex and race. But the change in 
view has yet to take economic and structural 
forms.” During three years of tireless lectur- 
ing about the women's movement, Steinem 
has done much to change viewpoints, and 
now she is retiring from the talk circult to con- 
centrate on writing. A Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate of Smith, she serves on the advisory 
board of the National Organization for Wom- 
en, helped convene the National Women's 
Political Caucus in 1971 and is a co-founder 
and editor of the highly successful Ms. mag- 
azine (circ. 378,000). 
180 
’ 37, used his prodigious 
memory and zeal for work to enforce high mo- 
rality in positions of public trust. As U.S. At- 
torney for New Jersey, he waged a war on 
corruption that yielded indictments of 70 pub- 
lic officials—including a mayor, secretaries 
of state, an ex-speaker of the New Jersey as- 
sembly, a police chief, assorted judges, post- 
masters, highway superintendents, even a 
U.S. Congressman. A graduate of Hobart and 
the University of Chicago Law School, Stern 
headed the investigation of the Malcolm X 
murder case as assistant district attorney in 
New York City. It led to three convictions. In 
1973, after only twelve years in law instead 
of the usual minimum of 15, he was appoint- 
ed by President Nixon to the federal bench in 
Newark. 
181 
. 43, has little of his 
late father's eloquence, but has proved ev- 
ery bit as successful a vote getter in Illinois. 
In his first campaign in 1964, he outdrew all 
235 other candidates for the state legislature, 
two years later led the Democratic ticket 
again when he ran for state treasurer. Since 
his election to the Senate in 1970 to com- 
plete Everett Dirksen’s term, Stevenson has 
been one of the Nixon Administration's sharp- 
est critics. Scholarly and hard-working, he 
called for funds to develop alternative ener- 
gy Sources as far back as 1972, recently di- 
rected the unsuccessful Senate effort to re- 
tain stand-by controls over wages and prices 
and has opposed the concept of federal rev- 
enue sharing on the grounds that some of 
the local governments receiving money are 
in better financial condition than Washington. 
He does not face strong opposition for re- 
election this year 
182 
42. The president of Min- 
nesota’s Carleton College has a knack for 
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making things work. As chairman of the stu- 
dent-faculty-administration College Council, 
he has ably run Carleton’s aftairs for the past 
four years, aided greatly by the academic 
novelty of a balanced college budget. A 
Princeton graduate with a Harvard Ph.D. in 
political science, Swearer taught at U.C.L.A., 
was voted most popular teacher one year by 
political science majors. Lured to the Ford 
Foundation, he handled European and inter- 
national programs, Particularly in iron Curtain 
countries, before going to Carleton in 1970. 
Recently he set up a well-received internship 
program there that allows students to try out 
Jobs while still enrolled in school. 
183 
39, found the study of Re- 
naissance history at Brown University so stim- 
ulating that he contemplated a teaching ca- 
reer and served briefly as an admissions 
officer. But after taking his master’s in U.S. 
economic history at Brown, he joined the in- 
vestment banking house of First Boston Corp. 
instead. Stunningly adept at financial anal- 
ysis, he rose to a vice presidency and the 
board of directors by 1969, joined Internation- 
al Paper Co. a year later and revamped its 
financial structure. In 1972, though inexperi- 
enced in broadcasting, the corporate Wun- 
derkind was tapped for the presidency of 
CBS. An outspoken opponent of Government 
interference with the media, he has also tak- 
en steps to accelerate the advancement of 
women at the network. 
184 
43, is one of Washington's 
most knowledgeable people on the federal 
budget, Government programs, and the im- 
pact of federal spending and taxing on the 
economy. As a member of the Library of Con- 
gress’s legislative reference service, she 
passes that expertise on to hundreds of Con- 
gressmen and other policymakers. The Mar- 
ton, Ind., native studied at Oberlin and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, came to the capital in 
1957 as a Federal Reserve Board economist, 
later worked with the Council of Economic 
Advisers during the Kennedy Administration 
For three years she helped produce the 
Brookings Institution's series Setting National 
Priorities—intivential analyses of the federal 
budget and its implications for future Gov- 
ernment policy 
185 
38, U.S. Attor- 
ney for the Northern District of Illinois, has 
done more to dismantle Chicago Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley's political machine than all his pre- 
decessors combined. In less than three years 
he has convicted former Illinois Governor 
Otto Kerner, Cook County Clerk Edward Bar- 
rett, three aldermen, two police captains and 
more than a dozen other state and local of- 
ficials, most of them Democrats. A Strapping 
(6 ft. 6 in.) Chicago native and ex-law pro- 
fessor who describes himself as a “middle-ot- 
the-road" Republican, “Big Jim” Thompson 
is the favorite choice of Cook County Repub- 
licans to run for Daley's office in 1975. 
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Walkout 
Windows 


Actually, they’re Andersen™ Gliding 


Doors. Doors that bring indoors and outdoors 
together. 

our patio becomes part of your kitchen. 
Your pool becomes part of your bedroom. In- 
side and out blend and live in harmony. 

On the patio you can enjoy the warm sun 
for breakfast. A cool breeze for dinner. The 
romance i bright, full moon and a nightcap 
on : urm, fall evening. And you still have 

aecess to your living room or kitchen. 

Without losing your intimate contact with 
nature, Andersen Gliding Doors seal out foul 
weather as well. Made of natural wood, these 

ng doors close snugly, locking out the 
biting 1d during the winter. 

Double-pane, insulating glass and a 
thermal barrier in the sill cut heat loss. The 
tempered (safety) insulating glass also checks 
condensation and frost. 

If you want low maintenance gliding 
doors, choose the Andersen Perma-Shield 
Gliding Door. Perma-Shield a weather- 
proof, vinyl sheath that won’t need painting. 
Resists warping, peeling, and corrosion, too. 

For more information about Andersen 
Gliding Doors, see your local lumber dealer. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pz * write for 
our free 24-page folder, ‘How to Get Good 
Windows.” 
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1 “Let me tell you one way Shell gets 
~~~ more oil here at home.” 


, 


\ 
I 


“Shell’s steam injection method coaxes 
more oil to the surface from old oil wells.” 
“Shell’s oil field in Yorba Linda, California, is a good 
example of what I mean. Back in 1961, Shell’s production 
from this field was only 1500 barrels a day, because the 
oil here was so thick we could barely pump it out of 
the ground. 
“Our engineers worked on this problem and developed 
a process of injecting hot steam underground. 
“It’s expensive, but the steam heats 
the oil so we can pump it out. 
= Today, Shell produces six times 
Eas % as much oil here as we did in 61. 
“This is hardly the answer to the 
7 energy shortage. But every extra 
barrel we can squeeze out helps.” 
— Hans Mathiesen, 
Division Production Superintendent 


















PLUS ONE 





2 “We can produce more energy by using less 
of it here at the Shell refinery.” 


— Bill Carpenter, Shell Technical Superintendent is 


“We've been working all along to reduce the energy it 
takes to operate our refineries. We’ve been making good 
progress, too. 

“At our Martinez, California, refinery, for example, four 
years ago we were using the energy equivalent of one barrel 
of crude oil for every eight barrels of crude intake. Today, 
with the same amount of energy, we’re running nine barrels. 

“But we’re not happy yet—and won't be until we raise 
that to ten or eleven barrels.” 
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MILES 


| 3 “That’s my buddy Ben Visser, world’s mileage 
champion. Now he’s offering a booklet explaining 
how you can get better mileage.” 


— Charlie Towne, Shell Research Engineer 
“Every year, a group of Shell Research employees stage a 
Mileage Marathon —a driving contest to see who can 
squeeze the most out of a gallon of gasoline. 

“The 1973 winner was Ben Visser, a Shell research 
engineer. Ben set a new world’s record on a road along the 
Mississippi near St. Louis— 376.59 miles per gallon! 

“Incredible but true. Ben’s feat was front page news in 
The Wall Street Journal. 

“He did outlandish things you wouldn’t dare do in 
regular driving. And to tell the truth, he coasted a lot. 

“Ben reveals all in his booklet— including many ways 
you can save gasoline. It’s called 
Confessions of a Mileage Champion. 
For a free copy, send a postal card to 


People 


Shell Oil Company, Dept. MB-1A, working 
P.O. Box 53083, : ° 
ox 53083, Houston with energy 


Texas 77053.” 
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186 
36, has been a full pro- 
fessor of economics and management at 
M.1.T. since he was 33. Montana-born, edu- 
cated at Williams, Oxford (as a Rhodes schol- 
ar) and Harvard, Thurow was a staffer for the 
Council of Economic Advisers during the 
opening shots of Lyndon Johnson's War on 
Poverty. As a member of George McGovern's 
1972 Cambridge brain trust, he proposed a 
potent inheritance tax as a step toward re- 
distributing the 45% of the wealth held by 
2.5% of the U.S. population. That and other 
such programs stirred a row, says Thurow, 
because “our society has not held a real dis- 
cussion about economic justice.” 
187 
44. An energetic New 
York City councilman, Troy is also leader of 
the state's second largest Democratic coun- 
ty organization. His election to the Queens 
County post In 1971 elicited congratulatory 
phone calls from a gaggle of presidential 
hopefuls. Although he opposes busing and 
led a pro—Viet Nam parade in 1965, the un- 
predictable Troy endorsed George McGovern 
in 1972—probably just to stymie the ambi- 
tions of his béte noire, John Lindsay. A Ford- 
ham-educated lawyer who has proved expert 
at traditional back-room gambits, he is the 
son of a retired local judge who was, he says, 
“very independent and a pain to everybody 
—so | guess we're alike.” 
188 
39, won election to 
Washington's state house of representatives 
while he was still in law school, served four 
terms before moving on to the state senate, 
and in 1969 became Seattle’s mayor. An af- 
fable, attractive, moderately mod Democrat, 
he has begun refurbishing Seattle's water- 
front Skid Row, started a free downtown bus 
system that has rejuvenated the area, and 
helped lead the city back from the economic 
doldrums of 1970. “|! don't want to grow old in 
this job,” Uhiman confesses, and with his ap- 
peal to voters and his ambition to win high 
state office, he probably will not 
189 
32. In 1971, after just two 
years in his adopted city of San Diego, the 
Binghamton, N.Y.—born Walsh formed a chap- 
ter of Common Cause, the public-action 
lobby. Today he is California state chairman 
(60,000 members) and serves on the national 
governing board. A Yale law graduate, Walsh 
wants to clean up the U.S. political system 
This June he made an impressive start, lead- 
ing the successful fight for passage of Cal- 
ifornia’s Proposition 9, a tough political- 
reform act restricting campaign spending and 
lobbyists’ activities and requiring strict re- 
porting of contributions. 
190 
43. "I didn't have a biaz- 
ing talent, marvelous beauty or great ease,” 
admits the ubiquitous television broadcaster. 
“| got where | am by hard work and perse- 
verance." Co-host since April of the NBC 
Today show, whose daily audience is estimat- 
ed at 10 million, she also conducts her own 
daily half-hour show, Not for Women Only, 
which has broken new ground for TV by ex- 
ploring such controversial topics as male sex- 
ual dysfunction and police-community rela- 
tions, and has also probed into the changing 
social and economic roles of women. Boston- 
born, Walters graduated from Sarah Law- 
rence in 1951. From a series of secretarial 
and writing jobs she went to Today as a writ- 
er in 1961, was made an on-camera panel 
member three years later. Using her talent 
as a provocative, well-informed interviewer, 
she has become TV's first lady of talk. 
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. » 43, “the bull in the 
Watergate shop,” was a politically inconspic- 
uous Republican Senator from Connecticut 
until he gained renown as a sharp questioner 
and independent investigator in the Ervin 
committee hearings. Moderately wealthy and 
Yale-educated, Weicker was elected to Con- 
gress in 1968 as an antiwar conservative, two 
years later squeaked into the Senate when 
state Democrats split their vote. Recent polls 
show that by combining a pro-Administration 
voting record with dogged pursuit of Water- 
gate witnesses, he has become his state's 
most highly regarded G.O.P. officehoider. 

192 


191 


28, is known around the San 
Francisco offices of the biweekly Aolling 
Stone as “Citizen Wenner.” The more or less 
jocular analogy to William Randolph Hearst Is 
apt: Wenner is a brilliant, brash autocrat with 
an eye for lucrative markets and talented 
writers. Perceiving a vast audience for a rock- 
music magazine, he borrowed $7,500, pro- 
duced his first issue in 1967. Since then, the 
staff has grown from six to 90, circulation has 
jumped to 415,000, and Stone's irreverent, 
meandering and sometimes erratic reportage 
has been extended to politics and society in 
general as the magazine grew up along with 
its audience. Wenner, born in New York City 
and a dropout from the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, grossed $6 million last year 
from Stone and Straight Arrow Books. 
193 

44, Democratic mayor of 

Boston, has succeeded John Lindsay as the 
most visible articulator of urban problems. 
Educated at Williams, White was elected Mas- 
sachusetts secretary of state in 1959 and 
went on to win the mayoralty in 1967 against 
anti-busing candidate Louise Day Hicks. 
Though he has earned a measure of good 
will with a sizable suburban residential re- 
building program and a network of “little city 
halls,” trouble looms this fall when citywide 
school busing is scheduled to begin despite 
strong community opposition. 
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194 
Marina v.N. Whit , 39. “| was going to 
get a master’s in journalism and one in eco- 
nomics,” she recalls, but she chose econom- 
ics and went on to become celebrated in 1972 
as the first woman member of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. The daughter 
of Computer Pioneer John von Neumann, 
Mrs. Whitman was a junior Phi Bete who grad- 
uated summa cum laude from Radcliffe and 
won a Ph.D. in economics from Columbia. A 
feminist, she got a chapter on women's eco- 
nomic status into the 1972 Economic Report. 
An authority on international trade, she re- 
turned to teaching in 1973 at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 
195 

j 33. Tired of teaching pol- 
itics, Will went to  Wastington in 1970 to watch 
the workings of government firsthand. He was 
an obscure Congressional aide until two 
years ago, when he signed on as Washington 
editor of National Review. He started a col- 
umn in the Washington Post soon afterward, 
and almost overnight his perceptive political 
commentary made him a leader of conser- 
vative opinion. A native of Champaign, ill., he 
studied at Trinity, Oxford and Princeton, and 
taught at Michigan State and the universities 
of Illinois and Toronto. Among the first con- 
servative leaders to break with President 
Nixon, Will says: “! agree with him on most of 
the issues [but] | think he is guilty.” 
bis 

Q. Wilson, 43. His Harvard title is 
Fretemaoe of Government, but Wilson is a 
criminologist, a sociologist and an urbanolo- 
gist as well. During the ‘60s, he wrote a book 


70 


a year on subjects like the civil rights move- 
ment, the war on poverty, campus unrest, po- 
lice behavior and urban politics. Wilson, pres- 
ently a consultant to the Drug Enforcement 
Administration, was born in Denver, gradu- 
ated from California's University of Redlands 
and the University of Chicago, has taught at 
Harvard since 1961. Having just completed a 
book on crime and human nature, Wilson is 
commencing a study of bureaucracies and 
the problems they were set up to solve. 
197 
Wilson, 40. An effective opponent of 

unchecked ‘ben sprawl, Wilson swept into 
the San Diego mayor's office in 1971 on an an- 
tidevelopment campaign that some fellow 
Republicans regarded lightly. Reversing his 
adopted city’s boom-minded policies, he led 
the city council to impose strict curbs on San 
Diego's growth, raise bond issues for parks, 
and activate a plan to revitalize the down- 
town. Born in Lake Forest, Ill., Wilson attend- 
ed Yale and won a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of California. Elected to the first of 
three terms in the California assembly in 
1966, he was named Republican whip in his 
first term—an unprecedented honor. 
198 

o Wyman, 44. Following complaints 
from black militants, Polaroid Corp.’s senior 
vice president and general manager devel- 
oped a widely emulated policy for his firm's 
South African operation that includes a black 
education foundation and executive training. 
“We may not know for 25 years whether our 
pathetic and uncertain efforts will have any 
effect,” admits the thoughtful St. Louis-born 
Wyman, who is widely regarded as heir ap- 





parent to Polaroid Founder Edwin Land. A Phi 
Beta Kappa English major at Amherst, Wy- 
man worked in the Nestié Co.’s new prod- 
ucts division, where he was concerned with 
foreign acquisitions, now keeps close watch 
over Polaroid’s fast-growing foreign sales. 
199 


42. In 1970 he was 
the first black man vin 102 years to win a Dem- 
ocratic nomination for Congress from the 
South, Failing in that bid, he headed Atian- 
ta's Community Relations Commission be- 
fore making it to Washington in 1973 as Geor- 
gia's first black Representative since 1871. A 
New Orleans native and alumnus of Howard 
University and Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Young Is a minister in the United Church 
of Christ who has held pastorates in Alabama 
and Georgia. For many years he was one of 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s top lieutenants in the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
200 

, 45, an eminent microbi- 
ologist and geneticist, Is also a tree shaker in 
the politics of science. Chairing a committee 
of scientists assessing the National Cancer 
Institute's virus research, Zinder helped draft 
a report that prompted a major reorganiza- 
tion of the program. A native of New York 
City, he went from Columbia to graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin, where he and 
Nobelist Joshua Lederberg co-discovered 
transduction—the process by which a virus 
deserts its home cell and invades a new one, 
often altering the new cell's genetic profile. 
Zinder, an associate editor of Virology, re- 
searches and teaches graduate students at 
New York's Rockefeller University. 
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ISABELITA TELLING NATION BY RADIO & TV THAT SHE ASSUMES THE PRESIDENCY 


The Death of el Lider 


Offices and banks shut down, most 
buses and trains stopped running, many 
food stores. closed. Except for the vigil 
by mourners, Buenos Aires last week 
came to a standstill in grieving for Juan 
Domingo Perén. His death at 78 from se- 
vere influenza followed by cardiac ar- 
rest plunged the nation into sorrow and 
anxiety over the future of Argentina 
without Perén. 

Hundreds of thousands of mourners 
lined up eight abreast for miles in a 
warm winter rain outside the Congress 
Hall where the body of e/ Lider (see fol- 
lowing story) lay in state in the Blue 
Chamber. They waited for up to 24 
hours for a glimpse of his body clad in 
army uniform, medals and sash of office 
Many fainted from emotion or exhaus- 
tion. Government aid stations treated no 
fewer than 17,800 people as the original 
one day of viewing was extended to two 
because of the miles-long crowd 

The funeral procession moved from 
the President’s house at Olivos outside 
Buenos Aires to the city’s cathedral and 
then to the Congress. Atop Perén’s cas- 
ket, which was wrapped in Argentina’s 
blue and white flag, were his general's 
cap and saber. Men and women lining 
the five-mile route burst into tears. Some 
tossed flowers at the coffin; others sim- 
ply waved their handkerchiefs. There 
were plaintive cries of “Adidés, mi gen- 
eral” and “Chau, viejo,” meaning, af- 
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fectionately, “Goodbye, old man.” 
There was also the repeated chant 
“Peron estd presente,” a rephrasing of 
the old cry that arose 22 years ago, af- 
ter the death of Evita, Perén’s popular 
second wife, when devoted Peronists in- 
sisted that she was still with them 

Evita’s successor as the President's 
wife, Isabel, 43 (see box page 75), acted 
as principal mourner—and as Vice Pres- 
ident, she succeeded Peron in office. Is- 
abelita had been in Europe on an official 
tour when Peron was taken ill. She flew 
home hurriedly after receiving reports of 
his declining health. In a weekend ad- 
dress to the nation, she announced that 
until he recovered she was temporarily 
assuming his duties as “Chief Magistrate 
of the nation.” Two days later, Isabelita 
returned to television and radio to in- 
form the nation that “a real apostle of 
peace and union has died.” 

Array of Problems. Peron himself 
had ordained Isabelita’s succession last 
fall when he chose her to run for Vice 
President and together they received 
62% of the vote. There were doubts even 
then about her ability to lead the trou- 
bled country if he died in office. Many 
macho Argentines rejected the idea of a 
Presidenta. There was also dissatisfac- 
tion with her dance-hall background 
and limited education. “Personally, Iam 
ashamed,” said one retired general. 
“Not because she is a woman, although 


as an Argentine I do think Presidents 
should be men—but because she has no 
education.” Even some who accepted Is- 
abelita as Juan Perén’s heir and who ap- 
plauded the dignity with which she faced 
a difficult period last week questioned 
her ability to stand up to the bewilder- 
ing array of problems facing Argentina. 

Not least among them is the future 
of the heterogeneous Peronist move- 
ment. It was the man and his grandiose 
style that kept Peronism together. Af- 
ter his return to Buenos Aires last June, 
ending 18 years of exile, even Perdén had 
difficulty enforcing peace and unity 
among his disparate followers. On the 
one side was a powerful conservative 
bloc made up of unionists, military men, 
landowners and businessmen. A new 
group of younger Peronists—mainly stu- 
dents, intellectuals and young profes- 
sionals—appeared on the radical left 
The two sides increasingly moved from 
enmity to open warfare. In the past year 
alone there were at least 100 political 
assassinations 

Toward the end, Perén sided more 
and more with the right. In a recent 
speech, he dismissed the young leftists 
as “jerks.” Inevitably, the feuding fac- 
tions will threaten Isabelita’s power 
One person already suspected of trying 
to become the power behind the throne 
is Minister of Social Welfare José Lopez 
Rega, 54, who was Perén’s private sec- 
retary and astrologer in exile. Lopez 
Rega stood prominently behind Isabe- 
lita each time she addressed the nation 


Perén lying in state in Congress hall. 
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Above left, Isabelita and Perén loyalists attending coffin; 
at right, crowds outside National Congress; below, youth 
who fainted is passed over the crowd to aid station. 
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on television last week, and except for 
her, he was the only Cabinet member 
to make a TV speech after Perén’s death. 
Radical leftist Peronists despise the ul- 
tra-conservative Lopez Rega and have 
threatened to assassinate him. Last 
week, in a warning aimed at him, the 
leader of the radical leftist Montoneros 
(bush fighters), Mario Firmenich, con- 
demned “adventurists and unscrupulous 
persons” who might make plans to take 
power in “the political vacuum left by 
General Perén’s absence.” 

If the problems and intrigues be- 
come too intense, Isabelita Perén may 
exercise her constitutional privilege of 
stepping down. In that case, Senate Pres- 
ident José Antonio Allende (a member 
of the Popular Christian Party and no 
kin to Chile’s Salvador Allende) would 
become interim President of the repub- 
lic until new elections were held. In the 
first days following Perdén’s funeral, Is- 
abelita showed no signs of wanting to ex- 
ercise her constitutional option. The 
idea of being Latin America’s first Pres- 
identa was obviously a powerful pull. 
Still undecided, however, was whether 
she would be astute enough to withstand 
the divisive forces known as Peronism. 


Peron: The Promise Unfulfilled 


He had dominated Argentina's pol- 
itics for three decades and was South 
America’s most famous contemporary 
figure. His erratic career took him from 
obscurity to the peak of power, to exile 
and then to one of this century’s most re- 
markable political comebacks. Through 
it all, Juan Domingo Perén remained 
his country’s symbol of national unity. 
He was el Lider, the caudillo who held 
out the perennial promise that the feud- 
ing privileged and underprivileged of 
Argentina would one day coalesce and 
turn their richly endowed country into 
the leading nation of South America. 
When he died last week that promise re- 
mained unfulfilled. 

Although nearly two-thirds of Ar- 
gentine voters elected him to a third 
term as President last September, after 
18 years in exile, he was unable to rec- 
oncile the smoldering class differences 
that have brought the nation of 24 mil- 
lion to new civil chaos. While retaining 
some of his old flair, Perén seemed to 
lack his old ruthlessness. He hesitated 
to take strong action against the terror- 


Isabelita Peron: La Presidenta 


From an object of curiosity, and even 
scorn, she has suddenly become the fo- 
cus of her countrymen’s attention. It was 
she who appeared on television to re- 
veal the seriousness of her husband's ill- 
ness. It was she who, choking back tears, 
announced that he had died. And it was 
again she—dressed in black unadorned 
with jewelry—who symbolized Argen- 
tina’s sorrow, The icy smile, the tightly 
pulled-back hair dyed dark blonde and 
the slightly strident voice of Maria Es- 
tela (“Isabelita”) Martinez de Perdén, 43, 
last week dominated the thoughts of Ar- 
gentines nearly as much as did the death 
of her husband Juan Perén. 

Elected Argentine Vice President 
last September (at Perdén’s insistence), 
Isabelita constitutionally succeeded her 
husband as president, thus becoming the 
first woman chief of state in the history 
of Argentina and the Americas. Al- 
though her education never progressed 
beyond high school, she is not without 
political experience. During Perén’s ex- 
ile in Spain, she twice returned alone to 
Argentina to end squabbles among the 
Peronistas. She acted as Perén’s inter- 
mediary with the endless stream of sup- 
porters who visited him in Spain, and 
even represented him in China, where 
she had talks with both Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung and Premier Chou En-lai. 

As Vice President, she has presided 
at Cabinet meetings and sessions of the 
Argentine Senate, now speaking out 
boldly instead of whispering shyly as she 
used to do, thus confusing her early au- 
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ISABELITA DELIVERING SPEECH (1973) 


diences. On the stump to support Perén’s 
“social pact” economic program, she 
lashed out at black marketeers and 
hoarders. Last month, with a hairdresser 
and assistant hairdresser in tow, she 
made state visits to Spain’s Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco and the Pope. 
This increasingly impressive public 
performance eventually stilled much of 
the early criticism of Isabelita, especial- 
ly by old Peronistas, who resented her 
obvious attempt to imitate Eva Duarte, 





ist leftist guerrillas, whose kidnapings of 
businessmen had frightened away for- 
eign investors. He wisely imposed a 
tough “social pact,” an agreement be- 
tween employers and workers that 
amounted to a wage-price freeze, mo- 
mentarily reducing inflation from 80% 
to 30% annually, but then gave in to de- 
mands for enormous wage hikes by jour- 
nalists, the military and the police. 
Perén will be best remembered for 
the successes—and excesses—of the 
nine years of his first two presidential 
terms, before a coup sent him into exile 
in 1955. A professional soldier and son 
of a moderately wealthy landowner, he 
rose to power as a champion of the ex- 
ploited urban workers, the “shirtless 
ones” as he affectionately called them. 
Flanked by his wife Evita, a former ac- 
tress whose compassion for the poor 
earned her an immense following, Perén 
enthralled the masses with his speeches 
from the balcony at the Casa Rosada, 
Argentina's Government House. He fol- 
lowed up his pledges of social change 
with real reforms: the establishment of 


Per6n’s immensely popular second wife. 
Like Evita, Isabelita wears her hair in 
a bun and has courted the trade unions. 
Even most of the left-wing Peronista 
youth, who suspected Isabelita of being 
too conservative, are now at least tem- 
porarily willing to give her a chance. 
s 

Yet many Argentines still feel un- 
comfortable with Isabelita as La Pres- 
identa. They distrust a woman in such 
a high position and question her back- 
ground. Born in Argentina’s impover- 
ished La Rioja province, the daughter 
of a bank executive, she left home in 
her 20s to join a troupe of traveling folk 
dancers. In 1956, after finishing a per- 
formance in a Panama City cabaret, she 
was introduced to the exiled Perén. 
They soon began traveling together, liv- 
ing luxurious lives that took them from 
one Latin American city to another, un- 
til 1960, when they settled in Madrid. 
The following year they were married. 
During the years in Spain, Isabelita be- 
came indispensable to her husband as 
his confidante, secretary, nurse, dieti- 
cian and even occasional chauffeur. 

“Up to now, Argentines have always 
dismissed Isabelita as the pale shadow 
of her flamboyant husband and the dim 
echo of her exuberant predecessor,” re- 
ports TIME Buenos Aires Bureau Chief 
Rudolph Rauch. “Until this week she 
has never had to stand alone. A good 
many of her countrymen are startled to 
find that 15 years of taunts and jeers 
have given the former dancer a steely 
and resilient will of her own. But to re- 
main La Presidenta, she will need all the 
steel and resilience in her command.” 
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JUAN PERON & WIFE EVITA GREETING CROWD OF ARGENTINE SUPPORTERS (1951) 
Creating a movement that still dominates their country’s politics. 


a social security system, construction of 
low-cost housing, wage hikes and the 
lengthening of workers’ vacations, pub- 
lic health programs against tuberculosis, 
malaria and leprosy, and the encourage- 
ment of collective bargaining. 

Evita, worshiped by the masses as 
the “little Madonna,” bolstered Perdn’s 
popularity. She was head of the Eva 
Perén Foundation, a lightly audited 
charity that she used to pass $100 mil- 
lion annually to the poor. After she died 
of cancer in 1952 at age 33, Argentines 
petitioned the Vatican to canonize her. 
Although Rome refused, a secular cult 
has formed to revere her memory; it is 
still going strong. 

Third Position. During his first two 
terms, Perén stripped the political pow- 
er of the hated /atifundistas, the land- 
owning oligarchy that had dominated 
Argentine politics. He moved against 
unpopular foreign business interests by 
having the state buy the British-owned 
railways and ITT-owned telephone sys- 
tem. In foreign affairs he was the first 
postwar advocate of nonalignment, urg- 
ing a “third position” as an alternative 
to joining the blocs led either by the U.S. 
or the Soviet Union. He conducted a vo- 
ciferous anti-U.S. campaign, alleging 
that there was a “gigantic North Amer- 
ican plot” to seize Cuban sugar, Boliv- 
ian tin, Chilean copper and Central 
American bananas. To the dismay of 
South America’s upper classes, Peron 
encouraged the growth of labor unions 
all over the continent. 

The rhetoric and even the idea of a 
“third position” probably reflected 
Perdén’s strong sympathy for Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy, two govern- 
ments that saw themselves as a “third 
way” between Communism and capital- 
ism. After experiencing Mussolini's re- 


gime in the early 1940s—he observed 
Italian Alpine ski troops—Peron called 
il Duce “the greatest man of our cen- 
tury.” He later turned Argentina into a 
haven for suspected war criminals. 
Perén returned to Argentina in time 
to take part in the 1943 colonels’ coup 
that overthrew the constitutional gov- 
ernment of Ramén Castillo. Rewarded 
with the post of Secretary of Labor, he 
carefully cultivated a following among 
the working masses. Their support 
helped him survive another coup in 1945 
and brought him the presidency in the 
election of 1946. He became an accom- 
plished practitioner of crowd manipu- 
lation—staging mass demonstrations 
and propaganda. To gain control of 
the courts and universities, he fired judg- 
es and teachers suspected of favoring the 
political opposition. He harassed and 
imprisoned his opponents and abolished 
press freedom. His dictatorial tech- 
niques, while less brutal and bloody, 
were reminiscent of his fascist heroes. 
Perén alienated the pious masses in 
1955 when he challenged the Roman 
Catholic Church. He ended religious in- 
struction in the schools, permitted di- 
vorce and took steps to legalize bordel- 
los. After 100,000 Catholics demonstrat- 
ed against these measures in June 1955, 
the Peronistas retaliated by sacking and 
burning some of the most beautiful 
churches in Buenos Aires. The Vatican 
responded by excommunicating him, a 
banishment it did not lift until eight 
years later when he confessed that he 
had erred by acting against the church. 
Finally Perdén lost popular support 
by his erratic economic policies that de- 
pleted most of the country’s foreign re- 
serves, caused a drop in food produc- 
tion and sparked inflation. The military 
became increasingly distressed by his 
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whimsical use of power and by econom- 
ic malaise. In September 1955, all three 


branches of the armed services collud- Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


ed to take control of the government 
Peron fled, first to Paraguay and then 
to other Latin American countries. He 
finally settled in Spain in 1960. There 
he lived in a $500,000 villa. Despite ru- 
mors that he had sacked Argentina's 
treasury, Perdén’s apologists insisted that 
his supporters bankrolled his regal 
lifestyle in exile. 

Despite Perén’s departure, Peron- 
ism proved to be an amazingly durable 
factor in Argentine politics—increasing- 
ly so as the years passed and his legend 
became romanticized. Peronism soon 
claimed the loyalty of about half the 
population, a spectrum that included 
neo-fascists, far-left urban guerrillas, 
and trade unionists. From exile, the 
ousted President stayed in touch with 
his loyalists in Argentina through 
lengthy letters, taped messages and per- 
sonal emissaries. He remained the most 
important single factor in Argentine pol- 
itics. A succession of five military and 
three civilian governments found them- 
selves unable to govern effectively, part- 
ly because of the discontent—and prom- 
ise—fomented by Perén. With each 
failure the alternative was clear: Peron. 

Even in old age he looked impres- 
sive, with his 6-ft. 200-lb. frame and his 
graying hair dyed black. When he re- 
turned home last year in response to his 
countrymen’s desperate summons, his 
appearance triggered a paroxysm of ju- 
bilation. Hundreds of thousands turned 
out to cheer him, but more than 100 were 
killed as rightist and leftist Peronistas 2 , 
ended up fighting each other. The vi- > A For 
olence was symbolic of Peron’s last . : P 
reign: he was too old and too ill to solve king SIZe 
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EL LIDER AS ARMY SKI INSTRUCTOR 
Hero of the “shirtless ones.” 
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TURKEY 


Opium’s Lethal Return 


By late next September, the soft, 
white flowers will once more bloom in 
the valleys and flatlands of Turkey’s An- 
atolian heartland. For the region’s farm- 
ers, the harvest of poppies will mean a 
return to a treasured crop that yields 
such vital uses as morphine, fuel, cook- 
ing oil and animal feed. But angered U.S. 
drug and law enforcement officials also 
fear that Turkey's decision last week to 
resume planting opium poppies after a 
two-year prohibition will soon cause an- 
other deadly byproduct, “Turkish 
white” heroin, to appear back on the 
streets of New York City, Chicago and 
Los Angeles 

Turkey's decision to legalize poppy 
crops represents the worst setback yet 
in what has been an effective Nixon Ad- 
ministration crusade against the world- 
wide drug trade. Before Turkey origi- 
nally agreed to halt its planting in return 
for a three-year, $35 million aid pro- 
gram from the U.S., its annual crops fol- 
lowed a trail that led through the pro- 
cessing labs of Marseille (“the French 
connection”) to the U.S. Turkish-grown 
heroin accounted for fully 80% of the 
total U.S. supply. 

With limited supplies, increased en- 
forcement by U.S. agents, and a vigor- 
ous federal antidrug educational pro- 
gram, the number of US. addicts 
dramatically fell from around 600,000 
in 1971 to 200,000 this year. American 
officials are convinced that a critical fac- 
tor was the Turkish link. Its revival now 
threatens the entire control program 

The chilling prospect of a revived 
drug network delivering its small pack- 
ets of white powder back into the blood- 
stream of the nation’s cities has caused 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
to call a meeting this month. The prime 
topic: a bill to suspend the $236 million 
military- and economic-aid program to 
Turkey unless poppy growing is halted 
But such retaliation is unlikely. Turk- 
ish officials have already suggested that 
if U.S. aid is cut off, the country will con- 
sider removal of the 24 American mil- 
itary installations based there as part of 
the NATO defense system 

Way of Life. Turkey's decision to 
end its ban on opium production was 
based on compelling—if shortsighted 
—domestic considerations. The U.S 
compensation to the peasant was ten 
times more than the profit earned from 
the annual legal exports of opium—but 
far less than the farmers could make on 
the illicit, market. Moreover, poppy 
growing had been a way of life for cen- 
turies for 100,000 Turks, and neither the 
U.S. or Turkey was able to find a sub- 
stitute crop for them to cultivate prof- 
itably. With no addiction problem in 
Turkey, the growers saw themselves as 
victims of an “American problem.” 

Turkey insists that it will closely su- 
pervise the crops. U.S. officials are less 
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sanguine, for good reason. Turkey has 
been notoriously lax in controlling opi- 
um smuggling in the past, and its actions 
so far hardly indicate that it will change. 
It has already turned production back to 
the private two-acre farms rather than 
trying to limit opium growing to state- 
run agricultural enterprises, where con- 
trol is easier. It has also granted amnes- 
ty to hundreds of convicted opium 
smugglers. All this adds up to a triumph 
for Turkish pride and nationalism—and 
Turkey's deadly white flower, 


HAILE SELASSIE ON THRONE IN ADDIS ABABA 


ETHIOPIA 


The Creeping Coup 


It was called the creeping coup 
Tanks and armored personnel carriers 
rolled through the Ethiopian capital of 
Addis Ababa last week, but despite a 
general curfew, few of the city’s 725,000 
residents seemed aware that anything 
unusual was happening. 

No one was bothered except a select 
group of officials and aristocrats who 
were on a 200-name master list of want- 
ed men. Soldiers stood guard at banks 
and at the airport—to prevent rich de- 
positors from closing out accounts over 
$5,000 or fleeing the country. Radio and 
television stations were under military 
control, but no mention of the quiet take- 
over was broadcast. Aging Emperor 
Haile Selassie, who was crowned the na- 
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tion’s absolute ruler in 1930, made no ef- 
fort to oppose the military. 

The reason behind the creeping 
coup was distaste at the slow pace at 
which the Prime Minister, Endalka- 
chew Makonnen, 47, has been carrying 
out reforms. The army has agitated for 
change since February, when soldiers 
protesting poor pay and the country’s 
feudal political system forced the resig- 
nation of then Prime Minister Aklilu 
Habte Wold, 62. They accepted Endal- 
kachew as his successor and gave the 
new government six months to 
reform a country that for dec- 
ades has been systematically 
milked from the top. 

Little change has been ac- 
complished since then. Cor- 
ruption has continued, includ- 
ing the imposition of exorbi- 
tant landing fees on planes 
bringing relief supplies for vic- 
tims of a famine that has al- 
ready killed an estimated 100,- 
000 Ethiopians, and threatens 
500,000 more (total pop. 26 
million). The fees reportedly 
line government pockets. 

No strongman has yet 
emerged. Negotiations with 
the government are handled by 
a ten-man committee that in- 
cludes a sergeant and a private, 
as well as young majors and 
captains. The principal activ- 
ists are apparently army offi- 
cers assisted by the police, the 
navy and the imperial guard 
The air force is being kept out 
of the action only because air- 
men are so dissatisfied that 
they want to overthrow the 
Emperor now. 

Toothless Lion. The slow, 
low-keyed coup is working; by 
week's end the leaders were 
reaching their goals. They had 
arrested most of the people on 
their list, including former For- 
eign Minister Menassie Haile, 
44, onetime ambassador to 
Washington, and Ras Asrata 
Kassa, 56, who is Haile Selassie’s clos- 
est adviser. In meetings with Endalka- 
chew and the Emperor, the committee 
dictated terms that were hastily accept- 
ed. These include an imprimatur over 
six key ministries, including Defense 
and Interior; amnesty for political pris- 
oners; plus a special session of Parlia- 
ment to carry out constitutional reform 

Haile Selassie, who celebrates his 
82nd birthday later this month, contin- 
ued at his normal pace last week in spite 
of the events around him. Precisely at 
nine each morning the Emperor was 
driven in his red Mercedes one mile 
from Jubilee Palace to the Grand Palace 
to put in what an aide described as “his 
customary day of work.” Politically, 
however, the Emperor has become “as 
toothless as those old lions that guard his 
palaces,” as one Western diplomat in 
Addis Ababa rudely put it. 
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Pushing Privilege 
Too Far? 


As a sympathetic forum for radical 
groups, Los Angeles’ KPFK-FM found it- 
self with two prized scoops after the May 
17 shootout between L.A. police and six 
members of the Symbionese Liberation 
Army. The first was a three-page state- 
ment from the “Weather Under- 
ground.” The group claimed credit for 
bombing an office of the state attorney 
general as a token of support for the 
S.L.A. Then came a tape-recorded mes- 
sage from Patricia Hearst and two other 
S.L.A. survivors (TIME, June 17). 

KPFK played the tape for other news 
organizations and gave copies to the FBI 





KPFK MANAGER WILL LEWIS 
Scoops and subpoenas. 


and local police. But the FBI, which had 
earlier subpoenaed the “Underground” 
memo, demanded the original S.L.A. 
tape and whatever wrappings had ac- 
companied it. KPFK General Manager 
Will Lewis, 42, refused, arguing that a 
broadcast station has no obligation to 
be “an agent of law enforcement.” Haled 
before a federal grand jury looking into 
the S.L.A. and other underground 
groups, Lewis was granted immunity 
from prosecution by U.S. District Judge 
A. Andrew Hauk and told that he must 
answer all questions and provide the 
tape and memo or be cited for contempt 

Lewis insisted that he could not vi- 
olate the “confidentiality” of the sta- 
tion’s sources and claimed that the 
grand jury was “fishing” for information 
in the hope of connecting KPFK with 
S.L.A. radicals. The judge replied that 
the station had learned of the tape and 
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the memo by anonymous phone calls 
and that “no promise, no agreement” 
had been made by anyone at KPFK to 
keep information secret. The judge then 
found Lewis in contempt of court and or- 
dered him jailed immediately. 

Unlikely Fugitive. Lewis could 
have remained at the Terminal Island 
prison throughout the grand jury session, 
and its term might be extended to Sep- 
tember 1975. Last week a three-judge 
panel denied a stay of Lewis’ contempt 
citation and rejected his appeal for bail. 
Lewis’ attorney then appealed to Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las, who on July 4 ordered Lewis re- 
leased “pending decision of his appeal.” 

The Pacifica Foundation, the non- 
profit organization that owns KPFK, as 
well as radio stations in San Francisco, 
New York and Houston, is supporting 
Lewis on the ground that the constitu- 
tional issue in the case must be tested. 
Lewis’ 14-day sojourn in prison does 
seem harsh. KPFK colleagues point out 
that it is unusual for a judge to jail some- 
one and deny bail while a constitutional 
issue is being appealed. Lewis, after all, 
is hardly a direct menace to society, nor 
is he likely to become a fugitive. 

But other newsmen are convinced 
that Lewis’ resistance strains the pro- 
tection of confidential sources too far. 
The Los Angeles Times argued edito- 
rially that KPFK could hardly protect the 
sources of the memo and the tape, since 
no one—including the station—knows 
who they are. Lewis’ position, the pa- 
per claimed, “confuses and corrupts” the 
constitutional principle of freedom of 
the press. Indeed, the station has in- 
curred no obligation to the S.L.A., which 
has cynically exploited the press for 
propaganda purposes. On the contrary, 
newsmen have the same responsibility 
as other citizens to assist law-enforce- 
ment officials unless special circum- 
stances apply, such as the need to pro- 
tect real confidential sources. Without 
firm justification for privileges, the press 
can hardly expect public support when 
it claims them. 


Ghost Story 


While testifying before the Ervin 
committee last summer, Jeb Stuart 
Magruder mentioned that the Commit- 
tee for the Re-Election of the President 
had paid $20,000 to Author-Columnist 
Victor Lasky in 1972, Amid the Wa- 
tergate quakes, this disclosure hardly 
caused a tremor, but it did rattle Lau- 
ren Soth, editorial-page editor of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. He alert- 
ed the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers that the 100 papers subscribing 
to Lasky’s weekly column (syndicated 
by the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance) had been uninformed about La- 
sky’s financial connection with C.R.P. 





The N.C.E.W. decided that Lasky 
had “abused his position as an editorial- 
page columnist” and that his syndicate 
was culpable for condoning the arrange- 
ment once it became known. The Na- 
tional News Council,* asked to look into 
the case by the editors’ group, upheld 
both charges on June 25. But Lasky, 56, 
a pugnacious conservative and veteran 
Kennedy baiter (JFK: The Man and the 
Myth), is not taking the News Council 
verdict passively. “I get a total of $30 a 
week from North American for my col- 
umn,” he fumes. “For that I should go 
on welfare.” Lasky explains that Repub- 
lican friends were looking for a writer 
to do columns and speeches for Martha 
Mitchell at the beginning of 1972 
“Finally someone said, ‘Why don’t you 
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AUTHOR-COLUMNIST VICTOR LASKY 
Moonlighting lousy jokes. 


take it?’?” Lasky closed the deal, and 
the writer worked from March to July 
1972, ghosting gags, speeches and mag- 
azine articles for Martha. “I did lousy 
stand-up jokes for Mrs. Mitchell to tell 
on herself,” Lasky says now. “Next 
thing I know, a bunch of self-appointed 
busybodies descends on me.” 

Lasky insists that his labors for Mar- 
tha had nothing to do with his column, 
which is merely a minor sideline for him 
“Nobody gave me orders or told me 
what to write.” N.A.N.A. Executive Ed- 
itor Sid Goldberg defends Lasky: “You 
know, in the nature of being a ghost- 
writer, you don’t advertise what you are 
doing.” Both men feel that a fee from 
C.R.P. looks more sinister now than it 
did when Lasky picked it up. 

*A 15-member panel established last year by the 


Twentieth Century Fund to monitor press fair- 
ness and accuracy 
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Suing the Doctor 


Higher office rents, the mounting 
costs of equipment and rising wages for 
office personnel are all contributing to 
the increasingly steep price that doctors 
everywhere must pay to practice their 
profession. In New York State last week, 
overhead costs grew still more. Premi- 
ums for malpractice insurance—which 
almost every physician carries to pro- 
tect himself against lawsuits by his pa- 
tients—rose by a whopping 93.5%. The 
increase will make the state’s doctors 
pay the highest average malpractice 
rates in the nation and could have an 
enormous influence upon the way med- 
icine is practiced. 

New York is not the only state in 
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“It's too good to be true, Edna—my son the doctor 
a partner with your son the malpractice lawyer...‘ 


which the cost of malpractice insurance 
is rising. Premiums in California 
climbed by more than 400% between 
1968 and 1970 and are likely to go up 
again this year. Insurance rates in Mary- 
land have recently increased by 46.9%, 
and may soar another 48% if the state’s 
major malpractice insurer is granted its 
request for a hike. Even in such states 
as New Hampshire and South Carolina, 
where patients seem less prone to bring 
suit against their doctors, costs of cov- 
erage have recently moved upward. 
There is a legitimate reason for the 
increases in premiums, Malpractice 
claims, once relatively rare, have be- 
come so common that one out of every 
four physicians practicing today can ex- 
pect to be sued before the end of his ca- 
reer. In New York State, for example, 
courts handled 407 malpractice suits in 
1968; by last year, the number of such 
suits had risen to 773, a 90% increase. 
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The number of suits has been in- 
creasing partly because patients are bet- 
ter informed and less tolerant of phy- 
sicians’ mistakes—which do happen 
more often than doctors would like to 
admit. Ever more dependent upon spe- 
cialists, patients also feel fewer qualms 
about suing a brain surgeon or derma- 
tologist than they would their old and 
trusted family physician. At the same 
time, fat malpractice cases are more and 
more appealing to lawyers, who stand 
to keep as much as one-third to one- 
half of any damages awarded by a court. 
Five years ago, successful New York 
lawsuits brought plaintiffs an average of 
$9,878; in 1973 the figure stood at $23,- 
426. Juries have already handed out sev- 
eral awards exceeding $1 million in 
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cases in which negligence was proved; 
a New York court recently awarded 
Tracy Gamell, 12, a total of $2,110,000 
for brain damage suffered shortly after 
her birth at a Manhattan hospital. Nor, 
apparently, is negligence the only 
ground for a successful suit. Juries seem 
to be taking the attitude that when a 
patient dies during surgery his family is 
entitled to compensation, and they are 
calling upon insurance companies to 
provide it. 

Crippling Costs. The resulting rise 
in rates is “a disaster,” says Dr. Mel- 
ville Platt, associate director of profes- 
sional services at New York Hospital. 
Most doctors agree. A New York City 
obstetrician has to shell out $9,433 a year 
to keep himself adequately covered 
against lawsuits; a specialist in a high- 
risk field like neurosurgery must pay 
$14,329 for protection. Doctors else- 
where face similar hikes. Dr. Suzanne 
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Graham, a San Francisco anesthesiol- 
ogist, paid $2,100 for insurance when she 
started in practice three years ago. Now 
she must pay $5,100 for the same cov- 
erage. Says she: “It’s a real crippler.” 

While there is still no evidence that 
high malpractice premiums have de- 
terred young physicians from entering 
practice, there are indications that the 
costs are forcing older physicians out, 
thus contributing to the medical man- 
power shortage. Some semiretired doc- 
tors attempting to practice part time 
have found that they cannot afford to 
pay full premiums, and have had to 
abandon medicine completely. 

But it is the patient who will ulti- 
mately bear the burden of increased 
costs. Many doctors now try to protect 
themselves against lawsuits by running 
extra tests and taking additional X rays, 
the price of which is reflected on the 
patient’s bill. Physicians generally re- 
sent the need to practice such “defen- 
sive medicine” but feel that it is abso- 
lutely necessary. “We are shivering in 
our boots,” says Dr. John Gregory, a 
Bronxville, N.Y., obstetrician. “We 
sometimes find that we face almost ev- 
ery patient more as an adversary than 
a friend.” Gregory and his partners in 
practice protect themselves by ordering 
a wide range of tests for every surgical 
patient over 35; these cost their patients 
up to $150 and an extra day in the hos- 
pital. “Years ago, we never would have 
done all of this unless we thought it was 
necessary in the particular case,” says 
Gregory. “Today we do this routinely.” 

Higher bills, however, could be the 
least serious result of climbing malprac- 
tice costs. In 1965 the House Medical 
Group of Los Angeles was successfully 
sued by a patient who was partly par- 
alyzed in a risky operation that none- 
theless saved her life, Remembering that 
experience, Dr. William House, an ear 
surgeon, said he would now hesitate be- 
fore performing a similar procedure. 


High-Risk Hope 
For Children’s Cancer 


Of the various types of cancer that 
afflict children, few are more fearsome 
than osteogenic sarcoma, a tumor that 
originates in the bone and spreads rap- 
idly. By the time doctors can tell that 
the pain in a youngster’s arm or leg is 
the product of such a tumor, the odds 
are strong that microscopic clusters of 
malignant cells have already reached 
the lungs. Removing the primary tumor 
by amputation saves the patient from 
early death. But in 80% of the 150 cases 
of this cancer reported among patients 
under age 15 in the U.S. annually, a sec- 
ondary tumor appears in the lungs with- 
in a year. In most of the cases, death 
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Without aluminum, 
you wouldn't have gotten 
off the ground. 


In a single lifetime, man has jour- 
neyed from Kittyhawk to the face of 
the moon. Along the way, it was 
aluminum that helped make the 
journey possible. 


Every airplane buff knows that the 
Wright Brothers flew 120 feet at 
Kittyhawk. They conquered theairwith 
acontraption that used a customized 
motorcycle engine, wooden struts 
and a cast aluminum engine block. 
Even in the very early days of avia- 
ticn, designers knew about the high 
strength-to-weight ratio of aluminum. 


Subsequent planes, like Lindbergh's 
Spirit of St. Louis, were designed 

with more sophisticated weight-saving 
principles in order to make maximum 
use of fuel. Lindy landed in Paris with 
over eight hours of fuel to spare 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


—an excess that was partly a result of 
aluminum's weight-saving properties. 


And in commercial aviation—where 
every pound of weight saved in a 
jetliner equals a substantial savings 
in fuel and money—aluminum is 
contributing to economy of perform- 
ance and increased payloads. 


The properties of aluminum 
proved just as vital to the 
aerospace people who 
needed a strong, 
weight-saving 
metal that 
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could endure the stresses of leaving 
the atmosphere. Which is why 
aluminum was used as the principal 
structure of the awesome Saturn 
booster and the Lunar Module and will 
be used on the Space Shuttle. 


The next time you're flying, remem- 
ber that aluminum in the aircraft's 
structure, skin and power plants is 
saving thousands of pounds of weight 
and energy. In fact, you probably 
wouldn't have gotten off the ground 
without it. 


For more information on the energy- 
related performance of aluminum, 
please write for our free brochures 
on energy, aluminum and the auto- 
mobile. Aluminum Company of 


oe. Bee America,340-G Alcoa Building, 
, — Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 











alofto make alot 
of an evening. 


Why do you supposépeople press 
flowers between the pages of a book? 

Maybe it’s because flowers add 
beauty to an evening. Or color. Or 
fragrance. Or life. 

Or maybe because flowers remind 
them of how much feeling they shared. 

Which makes flowers and plants 
one of the world’s most beautiful 
bargains. 


AMERICAN FLORISTS MARKETING COUNCIL 
Society of American Florists, 901 N. Woshington S1., Alexondria, Va, 22314 
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follows six to nine painful months later. 

Until recently, all doctors could do 
in most of these cases was to try to slow 
the cancer’s fatal course with chemo- 
therapy. Now a new—though risky 
—way of using an old drug called meth- 
otrexate is improving the outlook for 
victims of osteogenic sarcoma. 

One of the oldest of the anti-cancer 
drugs, methotrexate has been around 
since 1948. It works by interrupting the 
cells’ reproductive cycle. In low dosag- 
es, it has long been effective in control- 
ling leukemia and certain other cancers 
But doctors were frustrated for years by 
the fact that standard doses of the high- 
ly toxic drug had no effect on osteogen- 
ic sarcoma cells, yet left patients suf- 
fering various unpleasant and even 
dangerous side effects—anemia, im- 
paired liver and kidney function, mouth 
ulcers, nausea and hair loss. 

In the 1960s, doctors devised a new 
technique. Instead of reducing dosage to 
decrease toxicity, they increased it. Rea- 
soning that only enormous amounts of 
the drug could attack bone cancer cells 
effectively, they began administering 
potentially lethal doses of methotrexate, 
following those with an antidote called 
citrovorum factor, which protects nor- 
mal cells from methotrexate’s deadly ac- 
tion. Since then, massive doses of meth- 
otrexate followed by a citrovorum-factor 
“rescue” (CFR) have become an accept- 
ed method of treatment for bone can- 
cer at several cancer centers. 

Rescue Effort. At the Children's 
Cancer Research Foundation in Boston, 
Drs. Emil Frei II and Norman Jaffe 
have used the methotrexate-CFR treat- 
ment on Edward Kennedy Jr. (TIME, 
Dec. 3), and on 20 other patients. Meth- 
Otrexate-CFR treatment is begun soon 
after amputation. Patients enter the hos- 
pital and receive a continuous intrave- 
nous infusion of methotrexate for six 
hours, during which they may be given 
more than 100 times the standard dose 
of the drug. Two hours after the meth- 
otrexate infusions are completed, the 
rescue effort begins. The patient is giv- 
en citrovorum factor, first by injection, 
then by mouth every six hours for three 
days, while doctors monitor the patient's 
condition carefully and check the level 
of methotrexate in his blood. When it 
has dropped below the danger point, the 
patient can go home. He returns to the 
hospital in another three weeks, after 
his system has recovered, for more 
treatment. 

The treatments, which continue for 
two years, have thus far produced few 
of methotrexate’s more dangerous side 
effects—many patients have survived 
far longer than the usual year or less 
afler amputation. Of 10 patients with 
metastatic disease treated at Boston 
since 1971, two have had complete re- 
coveries and two have had partial ones; 
one patient, who has been off treatment 
for a year, is still totally free of cancer 
Of 20 others treated since 1972, only two 


have developed lung metastases. on 
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ROBINS’ DALKON SHIELD 


Doubts About IUDs 


Of the various contraceptives avail- 
able in the U.S. today, few have stirred 
more debate than the intrauterine de- 
vice (IUD), which is now used by any- 
where from 3 to 5 million American 
women. Developers of IUDs claim that 
the loops, coils and other designs are 
safe and effective. Opponents claim that 
they are neither. Last week actions by 
government agencies supported both 
sides of the argument 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare ordered more than 
3,000 federally funded family planning 
clinics to stop prescribing a device called 
the Dalkon Shield, which is used by 
more than 2 million women. HEW also 
asked private physicians not to recom- 
mend it until doubts about the safety 
and effectiveness of the Dalkon Shield 
can be resolved. One recent study 
showed an unusually high 10% pregnan- 
cy rate among women using the Dal- 
kon Shield (the rate for other IUDs is 
about 3%). More seriously, other find- 
ings indicate that pregnancy resulting 
from the Dalkon Shield’s failure can be 
perilous. The manufacturer, A.H. Rob- 
ins Co., has reported that more than 100 
women, who became pregnant even 
though they used the device, developed 
uterine infections; seven of the women 
died from the infections. 

HEW has stopped short of urging 
present Dalkon users to switch to an- 
other method of contraception immedi- 
ately. But it is unlikely that physicians 
will prescribe Dalkon Shields for a 
while. Yielding to the request of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
manufacturer has agreed to take the de- 
vice off the market. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Public Health 
Service’s Center for Disease Control in 
Atlanta gave most IUDs a stamp of at 
least limited approval. A CDC study con- 
ducted last year found IUD-related 
mortality (roughly 20 per million users 
per year) no higher than that from birth 
control pills, which can cause blood- 
clotting problems in some women. For 
that matter, both IUDs and pills are less 
risky than pregnancy itself. 
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The Return of 
Slowhand 


“Give God a solo!” the audiences 
shouted. In reply, a thin young man with 
an electric guitar would shuffle to the mi- 
crophone, close his eyes and raise up a 
musical inferno. One of the first of the 
‘60s superstars, Eric Clapton was a char- 
ter member of rock’s inner circle—along 
with Bob Dylan, the Beatles and the 
Rolling Stones. As a member of the Brit- 
ish trio Cream, he transformed simple 
blues lines into brilliant horizontal dif- 
fusions of sound. By 1970 Clapton was 
considered to be the world’s top rock gui- 
tarist, had sold some $12 million worth 
of records. Then he stopped performing 
Physically and spiritually depleted, he 
retired at 26—a heroin addict. 

This spring there was a quiet an- 
nouncement that he planned to cut a 
record in Miami, then make a five-week 
US. tour. He is clear-eyed and healthy, 
but retains some blunt and black views 
about drugs and musicians. “The same 
thing that makes a man pick up his gui- 
tar and play is the same thing that makes 
him take any drug he can find,” he says 
“Music is really escapism. It’s shutting 
yourself off from everything else, going 
into a cupboard and staying there. 
That's what drugs do and that’s what 
music does. They go hand in hand.” 

identity Shield. Last winter, aware 
that dope was canceling out his life, 
Clapton submitted to an experimental 
form of acupuncture. A month later he 
was free of his addiction. Recalling the 
treatment he says, “The doctor, a mid- 
dle-aged Scotswoman, and her husband, 
a preacher—they really cared. They, as 
much as anything, brought me through.” 
Without dope, Clapton drinks more. He 
feels, perhaps optimistically, that he 
sweats out the poison in performance 
He has also adopted a series of “dis- 
guises” as a kind of identity shield. One 
night he may appear onstage in a three- 
piece suit, the next in jeans. 

He opened his comeback tour in a 
steady drizzle at Yale Bowl in New Ha- 
ven, Conn. The first number, appropri- 
ately Let It Rain, revealed a richer, 
stronger voice. From watching Stevie 
Wonder sing, Clapton says, he learned 
to breathe in great drafts from his di- 
aphragm. “It sends the blood rushing 
to my head and gives me an incredible 
high,” he laughs. “I sometimes get diz- 
zy onstage.” 

Clapton’s mature style—in songs 
like Give Me Strength and Let It Grow 
from his new album, 46/ Ocean Bou- 
levard—is free of the ostentatious vir- 
tuosity that sometimes disfigured his 
playing in the past. But the quicksilver 
runs and keyboard rampages that 
earned him the ironic nickname “Slow- 
hand” are still there. Sometimes Clap- 


ton turned his back to the audience to 
listen in turn to each musician in his ex- 
cellent group—Carl Radle on bass, Dick 
Sims at the keyboards, Drummer Jamie 
Oldaker, Guitarist George Terry and 
Singer Yvonne Elliman 

When he launched into his old hit 
Layla, among the rock-'n’-roll songs 
that have logged the most radio air time, 
the animal in the audience awakened 
With the first chords, a wave overflowed 
from the bleachers. A fight broke out 
Slipping off his guitar, Clapton said pa- 
ternally, “Be cool. I'll play you some- 
thing to calm you down. God bless you, 
let's everybody stand back.” Amazingly, 
they did, and he played Presence of the 
Lord. It was a rare reversal of the at- 
mosphere rock stars labor to generate 
The usual formula is to arouse the crowd 
early in a concert and then feed on 
the flow of energy. But Clapton vowed 
not to do the number again. Said he 
“That's part of my responsibility to the 
audience.” 

At 29 he is sensible about his limits 
as a man. He no longer performs No- 
body Knows You When You're Down and 
Out. “I've really been down and out, and 
there has always been someone who 
helped. It is hard to sing that and be ab- 
solutely genuine about it.” About the fu- 
ture he is modest too. Asked what he 
would like to be doing ten years from 
now, he replies mildly, “I would like to 
be alive.” 


ANTHONY DE NOWNO 


BLUES-ROCK GUITARIST ERIC CLAPTON 
Raising up a musical inferno. 
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FOOD 


The High-Priced Spread 


By most conventional signs, the 
prices of food to the U.S. consumer 
should now be coming down after two 
years of dizzying and painful rises. Prices 
received by farmers for some key items 
—wheat, corn, cattle, hogs—dropped 
sharply last spring, record harvests are 
anticipated and the surge in agricultural 
exports that did much to boost U.S. food 
prices last year is now waning (TIME, 
July 1). Yet only a few grocery prices 
—for poultry, eggs, dairy goods and 
some cuts of beef and pork—have come 
down significantly. On average, retail 
food prices rose .9% in May, a month 
during which wholesale food prices 
dropped .6%. During the first quarter 
of 1974, the prices that farmers got for 
all the ingredients going into white 
bread fell 32%—but the store price for 
the finished loaves scooted up 5.5%. 

Why? Part of the answer is a lag in 
prices from farm to supermarket. For 
example, Arnold Bakers, a New York 
breadmaker, until recently was paying 
$13.50 per 100 Ibs. for flour under con- 
tracts signed last winter and spring 
—though the immediate-delivery price 
for flour fell as low as $9.60, reflecting 
declines in wheat. Also, some agricul- 
tural prices have kept on rising: sugar re- 
cently hit a record 26¢ per Ib., boosting 
prices of goods ranging from Life Sav- 
ers to Kool-Aid soft drinks. But the big- 
gest reason is that “middlemen” (a term 
covering bakeries, canners, meat pack- 
ers, supermarket chains and trucking 
firms) are not passing along to house- 
wives much of the decline in farm prices. 

Instead, they are keeping their own 
prices high, or even raising them fur- 
ther, to cover inflated operating costs 
that they must pay, and to refatten prof- 
its that were squeezed thin during the pe- 
riod of price controls and freezes (farm 
prices were never under any sort of con- 
trol). Supermarkets are also trying to re- 
cover losses suffered early last year as a 
result of a recently ended price war 
launched by A. & P. that kept retail 
prices from soaring even higher. 

Share Dips. As a result, the spread 
between what housewives pay for food 
and what farmers get for the same goods 
has widened markedly (see chart). Last 
August farmers were getting an unusu- 
ally high 52¢ of every dollar that the 
housewife spent for food; in May their 
share was down to 40¢. The remaining 
60¢ went to the middlemen. 

Middlemen are quick to argue that 
they are merely regaining their tradi- 
tional share of the retail food dollar 
—but in doing so at a time when farm 
costs are still high by historic standards, 
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they are adding substantially to food 
prices. Food processors and retailers as- 
sert that they need the money to pay 
steadily rising bills of their own. Atlan- 
ta-based Colonial Stores, for example, 
reports that its wage costs have risen 
10% to 12% in the past year. Gasoline 
and electric costs have shot up as much 
as 50% in the past eight months; and 
for some food processors, the price of tin- 
plated steel used to make cans has 
leaped 30%. Los Angeles Wholesaler 
Randolph Price asserts: “There is not 
much chance for retail prices to dimin- 
ish. There are too many elements that 
must be added to the cost of the prod- 
uct by the time it gets to the store.” 

Less Capital. But there is also some 
suspicion that middlemen, especially 
grocery chains, have been adding un- 
warrantedly to their profits. Last week 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz set a 
panel of experts to studying why retail 
meat prices remain high despite drops 
at the farm level, and the Federal Trade 
Commission launched a study to deter- 
mine how thé’sizé and market share of 
major store chains affect competition 
and prices. Supermarket chiefs insist 
their profits are still low. The chains are 
earning only 9¢ profit on each $10 of 
sales, v. 7¢ last year. “Food retailers of 
this country have for the most part done 
an admirable job of serving customers 
at a modest profit,” declares A. & P. 
Chairman William Kane. 

Profits as a percentage of sales can 
be misleading, however. One of the char- 
acteristics of the supermarket business 
is that it takes far less capital to build a 
chain of groceries than to start an oil re- 
finery or steel mill, and the stores get 
much more sales for each dollar invested 
—so that a paper-thin profit margin on 
sales can yield a satisfactory return on 
investment. In any case, supermarket 
profits have been rising dramatically re- 
cently. A. & P. earned $10.3 million in 
the first quarter of its current fiscal year, 
almost as much as the $12.2 million it 
earned in all of fiscal 1973 (when its 
profits were held down both by controls 
and by the price war that it had initi- 
ated). Colonial’s profits per share in the 
first half of 1974 leaped 34% over the 
same period last year. 

Any chance that retail food prices 
will drop has been dimmed further in 
the past few weeks. The price of wheat 
on the Chicago Board of Trade has ris- 
en from $3.56 per bu. a month ago to 
$4.36 last week—still below the record 
$6.45 last February. One reason: farm- 
ers have been holding crops back from 
the market. The price of live cattle has 
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risen from $37 per 100 lbs. two weeks 
ago to $44.57 last week, and hogs in the 
last month have gone from $25 to $38.57 
—still below their peaks last August. In 
response to farm-belt complaints that 
prices previously had dropped so low as 
to threaten bankruptcies among some 
animal raisers and feedlot operators, the 
Government is buying up $100 million 
of “excess” beef and pork for use in its 
school-lunch program, and has asked 
Australia and New Zealand to “volun- 
tarily” restrain meat exports to the U.S. 
Bumper crops of many farm products 
could still drive down some retail food 
prices this year—but in view of the wid- 
ening spread between farm costs and re- 
tail food prices, the consumer would be 
wise not to count on it. 


WALL STREET 


Merging to Survive 


The wholesale disappearance of bro- 
kerage houses that threatened Wall 
Street in 1969 and 1970 was never avert- 
ed; it was merely delayed. It began in 
earnest in January 1973, when stock 
prices started on a slide that has never 
really stopped, and daily trading volume 
sagged beneath the break-even point 
(generally pegged at 16 million shares a 
day on the New York Stock Exchange). 
Since then, 40 Big Board tirms have liq- 
uidated or merged, and the survivors 
have suffered staggering losses—$47.8 
million for the 435 remaining N.Y.S.E. re- 
tail firms in April of this year alone. Last 
week it was the turn of one of Wall 
Street’s oldest houses: W.E. Hutton & 
Co., founded in 1886, confirmed that it 
was talking merger with Thomson & 
McKinnon Auchincloss Kohlmeyer Inc. 

Running Out. Hutton, like many 
other brokerages, is suffering from a 
shortage of capital. Except for a handful 
of big houses that have sold their own 
stock to the public, most brokerages sub- 
sist on capital contributed by partners 
and term loans from outside investors; as 
the loans mature, the outsiders have 
lately tended to take their money and 
run. Hutton’s partners put another 
$380,000 into the business in May and 
negotiated a revised loan agreement 
with two banks; but even so, the firm last 
month had less than $1 of capital for ev- 
ery $10 of debts—the point at which the 
Stock Exchange warns a member firm to 
act. If the merger fails and Hutton’s 
debt-to-capital ratio climbs above 15 to 
1, the firm would face suspension. 

Other brokerages also are scram- 
bling for survival. Last month, Blyth 
Eastman Dillon broke off merger talks 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
then promptly closed ten of its 55 branch 
offices and fired 350 employees. Hay- 
den Stone Inc. and Shearson, Hammill 
are preparing for a merger by Labor 
Day; reports are circulating on the Street 
that as many as 1,000 employees will 
be laid off. Perhaps 100 other firms are 
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talking merger, and the best guess as to 
how many more Big Board brokerages 
will merge or liquidate by the end of 
the year is 50. 

No help is in sight to break the trend. 
Stock prices last week sank to a 1974 
low of 791 on the Dow Jones industrial 
average and closed at 792. Those bro- 
kerages that have invested heavily in 
bonds have been grievously hurt by soar- 
ing interest rates, since bond prices go 
down as interest rates rise; and last week 
rates went higher still. Several major 
banks lifted their prime rate to 12%, a 
figure unimaginable until this year. 
Small wonder that there is more gloom 
—and unemployment—on Wall Street 
than since the Depression. 


STEPHEN FRISCH 





CONSULTANT RANDALL FIELDS 


Going Private 


During stock market slumps, many 
a corporation president entertains the 
Mittyesque dream of buying his entire 
company back from the public. Now 
stock prices have dipped so low, even 
while corporate profits generally perk 
higher, that some firms can actually af- 
ford to do it. Most are small companies 
that went public during the go-go '60s, 
when joining a booming market was an 
excellent way to raise capital and also 
provided the means—through attractive 
stock options—for luring talented exec- 
utives. “Now every motivation seems to 
have gone away. Probably 80%-90% of 
the over-the-counter traded companies 
should not be publicly held at all,” says 
Randall Fields, a California consultant 
who is advising companies to return to 
private ownership. 

By taking such advice, a small com- 
pany gains several benefits. It escapes 
the cost of undergoing audits, issuing an- 
nual reports and filing information re- 
quired by the Securities and Exchange 


Commission. It avoids wrangles with 
shareholders over corporate strategy. 
And it can keep secret such information 
as its annual sales and profits, and the 
salaries paid to executives. 

Wally Findlay Galleries Interna- 
tional, Inc. is one firm that needed no 
urging. Findlay, a Chicago-based art 
dealer with sales of $9.5 million a year, 
went public at $13.50 a share in 1969. 
The price reached $18.25 in 1970 but 
then skidded to a paltry $3 or so in 1973, 
even though earnings, at 86¢ a share, 
were at a near record. The company of- 
fered $6.70 to buy back shares. Other 
companies that have taken the same 
backward step include Ad Press, a New 
York printing house with sales of $7.5 
million a year, that went public at $15 
a share in 1969 and paid $3 a share to 
buy back stock that had slipped to $2.25 
in the market by 1973; and Houston- 
based Diversified Design Disciplines, 
Inc., an architectural and engineering 
firm (annual income: $9 million) whose 
stock was initially offered at $12.50 in 
1972 and has since sunk to $4.50. The 
company says that it will try to repur- 
chase the shares for $7 each. 

“Small companies need the flexibil- 
ity of being privately held,” says Rob- 
ert Varner, president of Varner-Ward 
Leasing Company, a San Francisco busi- 
ness (annual sales: $5.6 million) that 
went public at $9.50 a share in 1964. In 
1971 it turned down a dubious acqui- 
sition that Varner concedes “would have 
made our stock look like the fair-haired 
boy of the market.” Another company 
did make the purchase, and the price of 
its stock shot up—temporarily. Varner- 
Ward shareholders were outraged. If the 
firm had stayed private, Varner would 
never have been under any pressure. 
Finally, Varner and four associates de- 
cided to buy the company back. Though 
the stock was trading at less than $2, 
they paid $3.25 “to leave a good taste 
in stockholders’ mouths.” 

Worth More. Such noblesse oblige, 
however, is not the only reason that 
companies going private offer above- 
market prices. Obviously, stockholders 
do not have to sell, and some are re- 
luctant to part with their shares for a 
fraction of their onetime value. Merle 
Norman Cosmetics Inc. of Los Angeles 
(sales: $28 million) offered $13 a share 
for stock that was first sold publicly in 
1969 at $25 and later rose as high as 
$32.75. But 90,000 of an original 740,000 
shares are still publicly held, and dis- 
sidents who believe that the stock was 
worth more than $13—although the 
market price had fallen below $7—are 
suing to block the repurchase. 

Fortunately for company managers, 
they do not have to persuade every last 
stockholder to let go of his shares. By 
federal law, once a company has fewer 
than 300 outside stockholders it is re- 
leased from most SEC reporting require- 
ments. The holdouts are then under 
pressure to sell since there is a greatly re- 
duced market for the stock. 
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The Premier Pilferer 


Until Maury Wills started stealing 
bases by the bushel for the 1962 Dodg- 
ers, everyone in baseball thought Ty 
Cobb’s modern record of 96 thefts in a 
single season was untouchable. Now 
anyone who assumes that Wills’ mark 
of 104 is beyond reach must count again. 
Last week, not quite halfway through 
the season, St. Louis Cardinal Leftfielder 
Lou Brock stole his 50th base, putting 
him 28 games ahead of Wills’ 1962 pace. 
As if that were not enough, Brock has 
collected those steals in only 56 at- 


KLUETME!ER—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
i 


BROCK SLIDES SAFELY INTO SECOND 
Silently counting cadences. 


tempts, for an astonishing success rate 
of 89%. 

For Brock, whose daring has helped 
keep the Cards in first place in the Na- 
tional League’s Eastern Division, the as- 
sault on Wills’ record is only the latest 
feat in his 14 years of pilfering. He al- 
ready ranks fifth (after Cobb, Eddie Col- 
lins, Max Carey and Honus Wagner) in 
lifetime steals (685), and holds the ma- 
jor league record for the most seasons 
(ten) with 50 or more stolen bases. Cin- 
cinnati’s Superstar Catcher Johnny 
Bench, who has the best throwing arm 
in baseball, admits, “There just isn’t any 
way to stop Brock if he gets a decent 
lead.” 

Crucial Fraction. That is quite a 
compliment for a man who moves on 35- 
year-old legs. At an age when Ty Cobb 
was able to steal only nine bases in a sea- 
son and Wills had slowed down to 52, 
Brock looks as streamlined as he did a 
decade ago. He stands 5 ft. 11 in. and 
weighs a trim 170 lbs. Stop watches have 
clocked his dash from first to second at 
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3.5 sec., half a second better than the av- 
erage baserunner. It is a crucial frac- 
tion. “It takes a pitcher an average of 
eight-tenths of a second to deliver the 
ball from a set position,” explains the an- 
alytical Brock. “Add to that the time it 
takes the catcher to handle the ball and 
make his throw, and you've got a total 
of 3.5 seconds for the ball to reach sec- 
ond base. So the only thing that can beat 
me is a perfect throw.” 

Besides sheer speed, Brock has a gift 
for anticipating pitchers’ moves. “Every 
pitcher has a body cadence and 
rhythm,” says Brock. “Once you've 
learned to read it, you can tell whether 
he is about to make a pick-off throw, 
and you can know exactly when you can 
start toward second.” When on first, 
Brock silently counts a cadence that is 
synchronized to the pitcher’s delivery: 
one—two—three for a hurler who paus- 
es long in the set position or one-two- 
three for someone faster. On three, 
which should be the precise moment the 
pitcher has committed himself to throw 
home, Brock starts his dash. 

Brock also takes some educated 
guesses before he runs. Because curve 
balls take a fraction of a second longer 
to reach the catcher than fast balls, 
Brock prefers to run when he thinks a 
curve is coming. He figures the odds by 
studying the habits of catchers and at- 
tempting to guess when they will call 
for breaking pitches. 

Despite his remarkable start this 
season, Brock faces a major obstacle in 
surpassing Wills’ single-season record. 
In 1962 Wills stole third 16 times. Brock, 
though he has a green light from his 
manager to run any time, has stolen 
third only three times this year. “I’m 
not very good at it because I haven't 
practiced it much,” he admits. “Unless 
you can be successful at least two out of 
three times, it’s gambling instead of base 
stealing.” 

Arrogance Helps. Even if he did 
try to steal third more often, Brock 
would still face what Wills recalls as “the 
sleepless nights in September when the 
pain from the constant pounding keeps 
you up all night. After you hit 80, the 
other players gun for you. The first base- 
man slams you with his mitt on pick- 
off attempts, the pitcher concentrates on 
getting you instead of the batter, and 
the catcher isn’t even behind the plate. 
On my last steal in 1962, the catcher 
was over in the batter’s box waiting to 
throw me out.” 

“Arrogance,” which Wills says is a 
requirement for stealing 100 bases or 
more, is not easy for the soft-spoken, un- 
assuming Brock. He lives quietly in St. 
Louis in the off-season, tending to a flock 
of lucrative endorsements and business- 
es, including a flower shop. With the 
most punishing steals ahead and an an- 
nual salary of $120,000 guaranteed, 








what keeps the son of a poor Louisiana 
family running? “Stealing is the most 
dramatic moment of the game,” says 
Brock passionately. “The pitcher knows 
you're going, the crowd knows you're 
going, you know you're going. When you 
succeed, it’s a great feeling. Nothing up- 
sets the other team as much as a stolen 
base.” The way he is going, the Nation- 
al League could learn to hate Lou Brock 
before this season is over. 


The Novice Thief 


While Lou Brock has been torment- 
ing opponents this year, the fastest man 
in baseball has been something less than 
a sensation. Since joining the Oakland 
A’s this spring as baseball’s only “des- 
ignated runner,” Herb Washington, 23, 
has been careening around the bases like 
a sprinter without a road map—which 
is precisely what the former track star 
is. “He got on first once this year and 
asked me whether to steal on the sec- 
ond pitch,” recalls A’s Coach Irv Noren. 
“The only trouble was there was al- 
ready someone on second.” With only 
ten stolen bases in 16 attempts to his 
credit, Washington, who runs the 100- 
yd. dash in 9.2 sec., concedes, “Raw 
speed is not enough.” Once he learns 
to get a good jump on pitchers, though, 
and masters the strategy that Maury 
Wills coached him on this spring, Wash- 
ington promises, “I could steal 100 bases 
a year.” A’s Owner Charles Finley is 
already delighted with the progress of 
his $27,000-a-year pinch runner. “He’s 
going to rise and shine in the '74 World 
Series,” says Finley. 


ROBERT KELLEY 


WASHINGTON SPRINTS ON THE BASE PATHS 
Raw speed is not enough. 
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£125,000 ($300,000) and 2 years of loving labour 
went into this sumptuous Centennial Edition of 












Let this be your introduction to the most fascinat- 
ing characters that any writer’s genius ever 
created. The improvident Micawber, always wait- 
ing for something to turn up... Uriah Heep, the 
“so very ‘umble”... honest Pegotty endlessly 
roaming in search of his seduced daughter .. . 
Sampson and Sarah Brass... Quilp ... and poor 
lite Nell .. . their very names breathe the magic 
gift of Charles Dickens for creating vivid charac- 
ters, Every page you read comes alive with real 
People whom you'll love... hate... pity... and 
never forget! Now meet them—treasure them in 
your home—in beautiful books worthy of the 
genius who created them. 


Rich heirloom bindings —classic illustrations 


This sumptuous Centennial Edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens took Heron Books in England 
£125,000 and 2 years of loving effort to create. 
The edition has taken British booklovers by storm, 
and is now available here at amazingly low cost. 
With classic-style printing, elegant gold-tooled 
rich-textured bindings, and the original illustra- 
tions of such famous Dickens artists as Cruik- 
shank, “Phiz” and Tenniel, these books are 
treasures indeed. They will beautify your book- 
shelves, enrich your home, and delight you, your 
children, and generations to come—just as their 
tales have delighted generations past. 

But you have to see them, take them in your 
hands, examine them lovingly to recognize their 
full value. We therefore make this fantastic offer: 
Accept as an outright gift one of the best loved 
Dickens classics “Great Expectations”... FREE! 
Simply mail the Free Dickens Coupon and dis- 
cover the superb Centennial Edition without obli- 
gation to buy a single book! 
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Now . .. let these unforgettable characters of the 
world’s master story-teller walk into your home. 


Your opportunity to build a beautiful library 
—at low cost 


If you are not absolutely convinced after reading 
and examining your first volume that the Centen- 
nial Edition represents a publishing venture of 
such unique beauty that you will always be proud 
to have such books in your home, then simply 
notify us within 10 days and your subscription 
will be cancelled without your having bought a 
Single volume. And GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
will still be yours to keep. 

But if you are as thrilled by the beautiful and 
elegant binding, as charmed by the many repro- 
ductions of the original illustrations, and as fasci- 
nated by the masterful Dickens narrative as we 
think you will be, then each month thereafter we 
will advise you in advance of every shipment, 
which you may accept if you wish at the special 
low subscriber price of $3.89 plus shipping. Each 
book will be identically printed and bound in 
Europe to the same high standards. But you will 
not have to take more than you actually want, 
You may terminate your subscription any time 
you decide your collection is as complete as you 
want it. 


Limited Edition — reserve now. Clearly, an edition 
of this magnificence cannot be pro- 

duced en masse. Our import quota is 

limited. Should it be over-subscribed, 
it may take some time before addi- 

tional sets can be offered. To avoid ee 
disappointment, send the Free Reser- 

vation Coupon now. 
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BOUND IN EUROPE IN OLD WORLD STYLE 


The quality of print 
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and feel of a kid glove. Their delicate design is 24 kt. gold. 
The books are full of gracious touches you have not seen in 
years: decorated endp: 
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apers, silk headbands, sewn-in book- 
riod illustrations. A perfect expression of good 
lecorating as well as in literature. 
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Affirmative Action: 
The Negative Side 


Can you legislate equality? One ma- 
jor attempt to do so began with the 
equal-opportunity hiring practices that 
business and labor were required to ob- 
serve by the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The Johnson Administration later ex- 
tended these regulations to educational 
institutions. Since then, some 2,000 col- 
leges and universities have been strug- 
gling both to come up with “affirmative 
action” employment programs* accept- 
able to Washington bureaucrats and to 
defend themselves against literally hun- 
dreds of discrimination suits, many of 
them brought by women’s rights orga- 
nizations. Along the way, the 20 lead- 
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NEW YORK CAMPUS DEMONSTRATION 
In practice, a painful experience. 


ing campuses have temporarily lost 
more than $28 million in federal re- 
search funds—withheld as a penalty for 
failure to satisfy Government equal- 
employment watchdogs. 

Has it all been worth the effort? In 
public, college administrators and fac- 
ulty members ritually endorse affirma- 
live action. But in private, they tell a 
different story. So says Richard A. Les- 
ter, a Princeton economist who visited 
20 leading universities in preparing a 
study on the federal antibias program 
for the Carnegie Commission on High- 
er Education. Lester’s report, to be 


*Which require federal contractors holding con- 
tracts of $50,000 or more and employing at least 
50 employees to submit “affirmative action plans” 
describing how they will increase the hiring of 
women and minorities. 
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published this week by McGraw-Hill, 
concludes that the drive for equal op- 
portunity in faculties has been a worth- 
while effort in theory, and in practice a 
“painful experience” that has accom- 
plished little for minority groups while 
doing violence to a long tradition of ac- 
ademic independence and excellence. 

Lester, 66, a New Frontier liberal 
who was vice chairman of President 
Kennedy’s Commission on the Status of 
Women, does not quarrel with the ar- 
gument that minorities and (especially) 
women are vastly underrepresented in 
higher education. After all, women hold 
less than 38% of the instructorships and 
just 5% of the full professorships in U.S. 
universities. But he does insist that fed- 
eral efforts to deal with the situation are 
clumsy and misguided. 

“Good Faith.” On philosophical 
grounds, Lester complains that the 
equal-opportunity program, which is po- 
liced by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare and several other 
agencies, represents a serious Govern- 
ment intrusion into the traditional free- 
dom and independence of American 
campuses. Beyond that, he complains 
that Washington administrators are tin- 
kering insensitively with the “highly in- 
dividualistic and selective” process by 
which faculties award full professorships 
and the 30- to 35-year tenures that go 
with them. Universities that want to 
keep their federal funds are required to 
come up with “good faith” hiring tar- 
gets; Columbia University’s plan for the 
five years from 1972 to 1977, for exam- 
ple, called for the hiring of 81 to 101 
women faculty members, of whom elev- 
en to 14 would be given tenure. While 
this may make sense in the case of “typ- 
ists, bricklayers or punch-press opera- 
tors,” Lester says, it is hardly appropri- 
ate when it comes to “choosing a 
medieval historian.” 

Lester points out that at the top uni- 
versities only one in four associate pro- 
fessors may be offered tenure. By forc- 
ing considerations of sex and race into 
the selection process, he argues, the Gov- 
ernment could conceivably reduce fac- 
ulty quality. One effect of equal rights 
legislation: some women and minority 
instructors tend to fight back with com- 
plaints to federal agencies and discrim- 
ination suits even when they are passed 
over for tenure for such reasons as lack 
of drive or scholarship. In a number of 
fields, qualified scholars from minority 
groups are so scarce that the available 
talent shuttles from one faculty to an- 
other (usually with considerable pay in- 
creases at each move) in a kind of ac- 
ademic musical-chairs game. 

Lester does not believe that “it is 
time to abandon affirmative action.” He 
wants the emphasis changed. Instead of 
shoehorning more women and minor- 
ities into professorships, more should be 


lured into Ph.D. programs to begin with. 
Lester would also establish arbitration 
boards composed of senior professors to 
settle complaints of high-level faculty 
discrimination rather than allow cases 
to drag through the bureaucracies and 
the courts. 

Some federal officials agree that at- 
tempts to apply equal opportunity in the 
loftier reaches of academe have been 
somewhat ill considered. But Dr. Mary 
M. Lepper of HEW’s Office for Civil 
Rights counters that too often “women 
and minorities are being hired and let go 
—it is a revolving door.” She adds that 
Lester's complaints about ruptured fac- 
ulty traditions and standards are “based 
in mythology.” In fact, surveys have 
shown that from 1968 to 1972, the num- 
ber of blacks on college faculties in- 
creased only from 2.2% to 2.9%, the 
number of women from 19.1% to 20%. 
The figures, which have not changed ap- 
preciably over the past two years, sug- 
gest that as yet neither side of the great 
faculty-hiring debate really has much to 
applaud—or deplore. 


The Student Shortage 


For graduating high school seniors, 
the once-traditional spring/summer 
struggle to get into college—any college 
—appears to have gone the way of the 
draft and campus demonstrations. With 
fall sessions at some schools only weeks 
away, the National Association of Col- 
lege Admissions Counselors reported 
last week that there are still about 500,- 
000 openings for freshmen and transfer 
students at colleges and universities 
across the country. The figures mark the 
second straight year of declining college 
enrollments. California alone has at 
least 40,000 vacancies. Even in New 
England, some 25,000 places are going 
begging, although the area's Ivy League 
and other prestigious schools can still 
pick and choose as much as they please. 

Officials attribute the decline to a 
number of factors. The 1970s have 
brought both the close of the postwar 
baby boom that swelled the ranks of col- 
lege-age youth in the 1960s and the end 
of the Viet Nam conflict, which drove 
many young people to seek shelter on 
campus from the Selective Service. Vo- 
cational schools are becoming more 
popular, while fewer parents are will- 
ing or able to cope with rising college 
costs (the current annual average at pri- 
vate four-year schools: $3,504). 

Many institutions, especially state 
colleges, overexpanded in the 1960s. 
They now find themselves underutilized. 
Says Nancy Barber of the Western In- 
terstate Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion: “Colleges will have to find other 
ways to put their facilities to use. Hope- 
fully there will be more recruitment of 
the poor, minorities and the elderly.” 
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ENERGY 
SAVING 
TIPS 


With U.S. energy sources 
normally more heavily 
taxed during summer, 
these energy saving tips 
will help you get the 
most for your energy 
dollar. 

1. Use heat-producing 
appliances sparingly 
Turn off lamps, televi- 
sions and stereos when 
not in use. 

2. Light colored drap- 
eries and curtains reflect 
sun and heat outward 
Keep drapes closed 
during peak heat peri- 
ods of the day. 

3. Landscaping around 
the house has a definite 
effect on energy use 
Shade the house with 
trees and large plants 
But do not place shrub- 
bery too close to out- 
door cooling units or air 
flow will be restricted 
4. Exhaust fans reduce 
heat and moisture in 
bathrooms and should 
be used during baths 
and showers 

5. Proper attic ventila- 
tion makes work easier 
for the cooling system 
and prevents stagnant 
heat from being trapped 
in the attic. A thermo- 
statically controlled attic 
fan can lower the attic 
temperature as much as 
50 percent. 

6. When purchasing an 
air conditioner, check 
its efficiency first. Do 
this by dividing its cool- 
ing capacity (expressed 
in BTUs) by the wattage 
For example, a unit with 
a cooling capacity of 
12,000 BTUs and a 
wattage of 1,200 would 
have an energy efficien- 
cy ratio (EER) of ten. An 
EER of ten or more is 
desirable. An EER un- 
der six is not. 

7. Set the air condi- 
tioner thermostat to the 
lowest comfortable set- 
ting and clean and in- 
spect the filter screens 
regularly to reduce fuel 
consumption and elimi- 
nate dust and pollen 


Conserve energy in the kitchen 


The kitchen is the one room in the house 
that uses more energy than any other 
There are various ways to economize ener- 
gy use in the kitchen. For example 

8. Make sure the oven and surface units 
are shut off when not in use. Keep oven 
doors completely closed until the food is 
cooked. Every time the door is opened, the 
oven temperature drops from 25 to 50 
degrees 

9. Use aluminum pans to bake foods be- 
cause aluminum reflects and distributes 
heat evenly. Ceramic, stainless steel and 
glass baking dishes retain heat. There 
fore, when baking cakes or similar prod 
ucts in utensils made from th materials 
reduce the oven temperature t 











The Youngs think _ 
all charcoal is alike. 


10. Bake and broil all foods from a cold 
oven start. There's really no need to pre- 
heat an oven 
11. Thaw frozen meats almost to room 
temperature before cooking, but exercise 
some caution as foods left too long at 
1 temperature will likely cause bac- 
wth. Cook as quickly as possi 
after thawing and never re-freeze un 
meat has been cooked. A defrosted r 
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has elapsed, leaving the door closed to 
retain the heat 


Learn about lights 

Energy, money and eye strain can be 
saved by properly lighting the home 

14. Fluorescent lighting is more economi- 
cal, watt for watt, than incandescent bulbs 
And they give five times as much light and 
last up to ten times as long as ordinary 
bulbs 

15. The wattage of a light bulb does not 
measure the amount of light it gives, rather 
the energy needed to light it. Light is 
measured in lumens, which are marked on 
each bulb's package. Read bulb packages 
carefully to get the most light for the same 
wattage. A 100-watt bulb gives 50 percent 
more light than four 25-watt bulbs for the 
Same amount of energy. 









































STREISAND IN PETE'S SAKE 


July Pork Bellies 


FOR PETE'S SAKE 
Directed by PETER YATES 
Screenplay by STANLEY SHAPIRO 
and MAURICE RICHLIN 


The screwball comedy stubbornly 
refuses to be reborn. It flourished in the 
30s and into the ‘40s, urged on by the 
talents of such as Howard Hawks 
(Bringing Up Baby, His Girl Friday) and 
Preston Sturges (Sullivan's Travels, The 
Lady Eve) and considerably abetted by 
the general delirium of the times. The 
format flourished under Sturges all dur- 
ing World War II but died out soon after 
the war ended. 

Now that film makers are paying 
scrupulous attention to the old genres, 
and such formulas as the police thriller, 
the horror flick and the private-eye ca- 
per have been dusted off with success, 
screwball comedy was hardly likely to 
escape. All in the name of homage, Pe- 
ter Bogdanovich ripped off Bringing Up 
Baby, called it What's Up Doc? and 
made himself a hit. Doc also represented 
Barbra Streisand’s initiation into the 
realm of frenetic comedy. 

If eye-popping, mouth contortion 
and shredding of the vocal cords were 
qualifications for a comedienne, then 
Streisand would be the new Carole Lom- 
bard. But she has none of Lombard’s 
ease of spirit, her giddy eccentricity or 
quick, akimbo intelligence. Streisand is 
only aggressive. She scrounges for laughs 
like a bargain-basement shopper. 

Here she plays a Brooklyn housewife 
named Henrietta, whose cab-driver hus- 
band Pete (Michael Sarrazin) is 32 years 
old and still trying to pull himself 
through college. One early summer's 
day, Pete’s dispatcher down at the ga- 
rage passes along a hot commodities- 
market tip: a trade deal with the Rus- 
sians will make the price of pork bellies 
go through the roof come July. All Pete 
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needs is $3,000 capital. He is without 
much enterprise (let it not be forgotten 
that Michael Sarrazin is not the star of 
this movie), so Henrietta goes out to get 
the grubstake. This initially involves do- 
ing business with a loan shark. The 
pork-belly deal is delayed, so the shark 
sells her contract to a madam, who sells 
it to a couple of Mafia killers, who sell 
it to some cattle rustlers. As each new 
situation becomes increasingly prepos- 
terous, laughter is supposed to rise in 
proportion. 

The movie, however, is like a case 
of aggravated assault, so eager, so des- 
perate is it to be funny. Director Peter 
Yates (Bullitt) manages action briskly 
enough, but the script remains intrac- 
table. It was written by the authors of 
Pillow Talk and offers the same sort of 
antique situation comedy: a virtuous 
woman flirts with immorality and 
emerges unsullied and, indeed, victori- 
ous. Achieving this happy result requires 
some odd fancy-stepping. Pete, knowing 
that his wife had tried to be a whore 
(but not knowing, as the audience does, 
that she had been unsuccessful at it), for- 
gives her by giving her a ring and pro- 
claiming his pride that she loved him 
enough to “sell herself.” 

That the writers obviously mean 
Pete to believe this, and intend for au- 
diences to accept it as well, is one of the 
few genuinely amusing things in the 
movie. Written right and played right, 
Pete’s testimonial could have been the 
sort of denouement that was a Preston 
Sturges specialty, an inadvertent confes- 
sion of blindness and stupidity. It could 
have had a well-honed double edge of 
irony, but such style should not really 
be expected from film makers who pre- 
fer a bludgeon toa blade ® Jay Cocks 


Unsafe at Any Speed 


HERBIE RIDES AGAIN 
Directed by ROBERT STEVENSON 
Screenplay by BILL WALSH 


Although the leading actress in this 
one-horse farce is Helen Hayes, a nice 
old lady who lives in a firehouse, the 
real star is a car called Herbie. He is a 
Volkswagen Beetle who, befitting a Dis- 
ney Studios creation, does wheelstands 
when people insult him or transports 
them to trysting places as the mood 
takes him. 

Herbie Rides Again is a sequel to 
The Love Bug, wherein Herbie made his 
debut. Kids gobble up the automotive 
anthropomorphism and hardly seem to 
notice that the movie lacks the crafts- 
manship that used to be a Disney trade- 
mark, Parents—or fathers, anyway 
—may take some consolation from the 
presence of Stefanie Powers, who is more 
sprightly and more shapely than the Dis- 
ney folks usually allow. BJ. 





If suddenly you 
were faced with the 
responsibility of 
planning a funeral, 
who would you turn 
to for assistance? 

This might be a 
good time to do a little 
thinking about it. 

It might be a 
good time to learn 


What about the funeral 
if you director in your 


community who 


had is affiliated with 

National 
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the 


Morticians. 

He has 
funeral? undergone 
the closest scrutiny of 
his practices, integrity 
and record of 
performance. He 
is committed to 
NSM's Code of 
Good Funeral 
Practice. He has a 
wide selection in a 
broad range of prices 
to meet all needs. 
You'll find him most 
responsive to your 
wishes. 

So if the responsi- 
bility falls on you, 
look for the NSM 
emblem. It's the finest 
recommendation 
you can have. 
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SPRAY COAT BAD ROOFS 


Your crew uses our equipment to spray 
plastic coating. Our roof spray process is 
an inexpensive, foolproof method of 
resurfacing your own plant roofs. We 
loan you, free of charge, the roof spray 
equipment and provide jobsite 
instruction to your Own maintenance 
men. You decide when the work is to be 
done and realize savings up to 80% on 
labor costs. Inquire by mail or call us 
collect at (216)283-0300. We will send 
you a copy of our 64 Page Roofing 
Catalog and arrange an opportunity for 
you to see our color roofing movie. 


Riandustrial } 
Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities 


13311-B Union Ave/Cleveland, Ohio 44120 
Telex:980 374 216)283-0300 
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Towering Witness 


THE GULAG ARCHIPELAGO Vol. I 
Translated by THOMAS P. WHITNEY 
660 pages. Harper & Row. $12.50. 
(Paperbound $1.95.) 


LETTER TO THE SOVIET LEADERS 
Translated by HILARY STERNBERG 
59 pages. Harper & Row. $3.50. 


by ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN 


Why is it that a major Christian writ- 
er has appeared in Russia where the 
Christians have been oppressed for dec- 
ades, while in the West, where there is 
complete freedom of religious practice, lit- 
erature is nearly synonymous with agnos- 
ticism and moral relativism? 

—Czeslaw Milosz, author of 

The Captive Mind 


Americans have followed Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn's distant struggle with 
the Soviet government and his final, 
forced hegira into exile with the kind of 
awe that might attend the trial and burn- 
ing of Joan of Arc. He is the world’s 
most celebrated writer. The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago, with massive printings now 
pouring its cornucopia of Communist 
cruelties into book clubs and bookstores 
all over the U.S., seems about to become 
his most popular work 

The going literary view, by contrast, 
is that Solzhenitsyn's fame depends on 
politics more than art, that he is a great 
man, but nota great writer. That is prob- 
ably a shortsighted judgment. In Amer- 
ica it will be necessary to wait for first- 
rate translations of his books, since each 
succeeding volume (Gulag will be no ex- 
ception) stirs more than the usual storm 
about inaccuracies and betrayal of spir- 
it that mars most translations. More im- 
portant, one will have to see completed 
the already vast and elaborate mixture 
of fact and fiction through which he is at- 
tempting to restore to his countrymen 
the history of Russia since 1914. Solzhe- 
nitsyn is also clearly working on the cre- 
ation of a rich, interlocking literary 
world that will revive a 19th century 
conception of man, shorn of his fond 
hopes for progress, but still a creature en- 
dowed with conscience and a soul who 
has need for piety, loyalty, continuity 
and simplicity in order to survive. 

The Gulag Archipelago was written 
expressly for Soviet readers. Again and 
again the author says, in effect: We 
thought the Moscow purges of 1937 were 
more or less isolated convulsions of ter- 
ror. Not so. The corruption of Soviet jus- 
tice did not begin with Stalin as we were 
taught, but with Lenin, in 1918. Then he 
goes back to document the successive 
waves of political prisoners—from engi- 
neer “wreckers” of the Revolution and 
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to Salvation 


peasants caught up in collectivization 
right down to whole divisions of Red 
Army soldiers captured by the Germans 
in World War II and then returned to 
the U.SS.R. All these, from 1918 to 
1953, flowed through the ports and 
channels of the Gulag Archipelago, the 
Soviet penal state-within-a-state whose 
myriad prisons, interrogation centers 
and slave-iabor camps stretched from 
Leningrad to Komsomolsk and various- 
ly engulfed some 60 million souls. Gulag 
also makes clear that Soviet justice 
evolved in a straight line from Lenin’s 
suggestion that the judiciary be allowed 
to legalize terror into a system of extra- 
judicial reprisal in which police, interro- 
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SOLZHENITSYN STARTING HIS EXILE 
Love for a monstrous world. 


gators, judge and jury were all one and 
the “death penalty was no longer a pun- 
ishment but a means of social defense.” 

What kind of shock such a book 
must be for the Russians who manage to 
read it is difficult to imagine. For some, 
Stalin is still a hero. To most, Lenin is 
close to a political saint. Westerners 
—courtesy of cold war propaganda, a 
free press and honest scholarship—re- 
gard both men with varying degrees of 
repugnance. Even to them, much of the 
cruelty and stupidity will seem dreadful 
enough. Solzhenitsyn produces moments 
that are unbearable, breaking through 
all defenses that the mid-20th century 
reader is likely to have raised against be- 
ing afflicted by the pain of others. 

The prison world that the author de- 
picts in most of his books is often com- 
pared to hell or a nightmare. Yet the au- 
thor admits, “I have come almost to love 
that monstrous world.” For, along with 
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Just about this time next year lots of people maybe asking, 


“What time is the electricity on today?” 


The gloomy prospect that signifi- 
cant areas of this country could 
reach the point of part time elec- 
tricity usage seems unbelievable. 


But, it could happen as early as 
the middle of next year. 


This is not the doomsday predic- 
tion of an electric utility. It is the 
studied conclusion of the Federal 
Power Commission. 


An FPC news release of a staff 
study declared that by 1975 ‘‘many 
steam electric power plants could 
be ordered to shut down because 
they do not conform to air quality 
standards”. 


Strict adherence to unreason- 
able regulations that are not neces- 
sary to protect health, would only 
jeopardize the nation's electric 
power supply. 


The FPC is not talking about 
the ambient air standards of the 


Clean Air Act. They refer to the 
unrealistic requirement that emis- 
sions be measured at the top of the 
stack, instead of at the ground level 
where people live and breathe. 


We completely support the man- 
date of the Clean Air Act to protect 
human health. But, like the Federal 
Power Commission, we question 
the wisdom of regulations that as- 
sume the existence of a workable, 
reliable and non-polluting com- 
mercial technology which doesn't 
even exist. 


Unless action is taken now even 
the most diligent conservation of 
energy, which is so necessary, will 
fail to avert the forced curtailment 
of power. 


Requirements must be adjusted 
to allow the use of alternate meth- 
ods of meeting the standards of the 
Act. It's not the method that counts, 


it's the result. And we can deliver 
the result. 

One method that does exist... 
and does work .. . electronically 
measures air quality at ground level, 
and sets in motion constant air 
quality controls to meet the stand- 
ards. Automatically. 


The Federal Power Commission 
recommends it. The government's 
own electric power system, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority recom- 
mends it. So do we. 


Additionally, the vast resources 
of clean, low-sulfur coal the gov- 
ernment owns in the West must be 
released. This coal is the peoples’ 
coal and the people need it. It takes 
time to open mines and time is run- 
ning out. Soon even this solution 
will come too late. 

But if action is taken today, no 
one need ask, ‘What time is the 
electricity on?’’ tomorrow. 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co, Michigan Power Co , Ohio Power Co , Wheeling Electric Co. 
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Ips you 
got away. 


Minolta puts over twenty years of little-camera making experience into 
every Pocket Autopak® 70. So you'll be able to show your nine-pound bass in 


all its glory, even if you didn't bring it home. 

An electronic shutter sets the camera automat- 
ically for beautiful pictures with 110-cartridge film. 
A signal in the finder tells you when you need a 


Magicube. Minolta includes an 
optical-glass lens, and there’s an 
exclusive built-in lens for 
dramatic close-ups. 7 


Minolta Pocket Autopak 70. Fine pocket photography. 
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For more information, visit your Minolta dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 





Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with- 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 





A wonderful portrait 
of rural America 


by some of the nation’s 


finest photographers 


IN THIS PROUD LAND 


America 1935-43 as Seen in the 

Farm Security Administration Photographs 
By Roy Emerson Stryker and Nancy Wood 
200 b & wills. 192 pp. 9x12 ins. 

$15.00 at all bookstores 

NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830 

A Time Incorporated Company 
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bestial cruelty and institutional torment, 
he found great courage and comradeship 
among fellow prisoners in the Archipel- 
ago. The memory of it has permanently 
shaped his attitude toward mankind. 
The “fearlessness of those who have lost 
everything” encourages him. “Own 
nothing,” he counsels those who have 
been arrested. A food package, he warns, 
“transforms you from a free though hun- 
gry person into one who is anxious and 
cowardly ... These material things will 
keep you from entering the heavenly 
kingdom of the liberated spirit.” 

Shorn of hope, power, possessions, 
he experienced a serene vision of life. 
Good and evil exist, he concluded. Man 
knows one from another and even un- 





LEO TOLSTOY IN 1908 
Power and property corrupt. 


der terrible stress can sometimes find 
the courage to act upon his knowledge 
As a result, Solzhenitsyn regards moral 
relativism as a virulent modern disease, 
though he distinguishes between actions 
natural to man—some of them violent 
—and unnatural cruelties. In The First 
Circle, after a discussion of what is right 
and what is wrong, a peasant-prisoner 
named Spiridon remarks: “Wolfhounds 
are right, cannibals are wrong.” 

The various implications of these 
views are familiar enough. Power cor- 
rupts and so do possessions. So do pride 
and pragmatism. “The political genius,” 
Solzhenitsyn writes with savage irony, 
“lies in extracting success, even from the 
people’s ruin.” Similar notions, passion- 
ately held, drove Tolstoy to abandon 
family and property and preach non- 
resistance as well as noncooperation 
with any of the institutions of society. 
Solzhenitsyn resembles Tolstoy in a 
number of ways. Courage and the will- 
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*Seeneeeeeeeeen? 


Allthose short trips can be tough on your engine oil. 
So when it comes to oil and oil filter changes... 


Think months, 
not just miles 


If you, like most of us, are a short trip So ask for an AC Oil Filter at change time 
driver, it means that three out of every four to help protect your engine. And remember 
trips you make are for less than 10 miles* to “think months, not just miles”’ 


It is a fact that in today’s short trip driving, 
your engine oil can still get dirty. 

That's why your owner's manual recom- 
mends that you change oil and oil filter on a 
time or mileage basis, whichever comes first. 

And, when you change the oil filter, re- 
member that a new AC Oil Filter provides 
up to 12 feet of dirt-trapping protection. AC 
helps keep all of those intricate engine parts 
running smooth and clean. 


*U.S. Department of Transportation 
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100% Blended Scotch Whiskles, imported by Gooderham & Worts, Detroit, Mich. 
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Lauder’s is keeping 
company with some big i 
names these days. It’s the § 
good honest Scotch at a t 
good honest Scotch dollar ‘as 
price. You can buy Lauder’s 
for a song. 


Hear Johnny Mathis on his Columbia Records Album “I'm Coming Home.” {= 
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BOOKS 


ingness to share danger with comrades, 
however, are among the highest virtues 
represented in his books—and life. Tol- 
stoy believed that men cannot shape his- 
tory. In August 1914, Solzhenitsyn stead- 
ily tries to refute this view. He believes, 
besides, that men are morally obliged 
to fight in defense of their country. Why 
did you do it? a girl asks a boy who has 
just volunteered for the army, in August 
1914. Both have been influenced by the 
doctrine of nonresistance. “I pity Rus- 
sia,” he replies. 

“Insects.” So does Solzhenitsyn. 
His prime historic target is revolutionary 
ideology, because of its power to sub- 
vert private conscience, encouraging 
men to see their fellow men as “insects” 
(Lenin’s word) to be virtuously crushed 
for the good of the cause. It was in the 
name of Marxism-Leninism that the 
horrors of Gulag were visited upon the 
Russian people. The book is one of the 
most overwhelming attacks on the prac- 
tical applications of that ideology ever 
written. What Solzhenitsyn urges in an- 
other remarkable document, Letter to 
the Soviet Leaders, is that the Soviet gov- 
ernment abandon its ideology entirely. 
It not only has been a scourge and a fail- 
ure in the past, he says, but now threat- 
ens to lead the U.S.S.R. into a war with 
China. Shrimps may learn to whistle 
—as Nikita Khrushchev said in anoth- 
er connection—before such a thing is 
done by the Soviet government. “Hu- 
man nature,” Solzhenitsyn once wrote, 
“changes not much faster than the geo- 
logical face of the earth.” The author's 
suggestion—in Gulag—that the masters 
of the Kremlin put on trial the men most 
evidently guilty of the past imprison- 
ment, torture and murder of so many 
millions of their countrymen will prob- 
ably be ignored, too. 

In the old cold war days, Americans 
might have joined Solzhenitsyn in his 
urgings. But détente, the benefits of 
trade, the establishment of a Chase bank 
in Moscow, and the hope for arms lim- 
itations have made the US. more tol- 
erant of the Kremlin. The convergent 
development of the US. and the 
U.SS.R., though, will not much liber- 
alize Russian society. Like environmen- 
talists here and the economists of the 
Club of Rome, Solzhenitsyn has also 
urged his country to turn away from its 
dream of Western technological pro- 
gress. Instead, he suggests, it should cre- 
ate in the Northeast territory a vast com- 
munity in which science might be used 
to create a way of life closer to the earth, 
to the customs of ancient Russia. 

Even if little comes of his advice, his- 
tory may yet judge Solzhenitsyn a suc- 
cess—and not merely in the realm of 
art. For he is surely one of those tow- 
ering witnesses thrown up by history (or 
God) in moments of crisis to remind the 
world that the pursuit of material pro- 
gress is no way to the peace that passes 
understanding. For the first time, 
though, that message may concern sur- 
vival as well as salvation. = Timothy Foote 
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Died. Alberta Christine Williams 
King, 69, mother of the late Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. (see THE NATION). 

a 

Died. Delbert Eugene Webb, 75, 
Phoenix-based real-estate baron; of lung 
cancer; in Rochester, Minn. Webb was 
a promising semipro baseball pitcher be- 
fore illness made him give up the game 
at 27. In 1929 he started his own con- 
struction company with one cement 
mixer and a few dozen wheelbarrows 
and tools, ultimately parlayed it into the 
Del E. Webb Corp., a $100 million em- 
pire of hotels, offices, planned retire- 
ment communities and other develop- 
ments. With the late Dan Topping, 
Webb owned the New York Yankees 
during their postwar years of glory. 

ae 


Died. Juan Domingo Peron, 78, 
President of Argentina (see THE 
WORLD). 

. 

Died. Haj Amin el Husseini, 80, fa- 
natic former Grand Mufti of Jerusalem; 
of a heart ailment; in Beirut. Haj Amin, 
whose elfin, almost angelic appearance 
concealed a wily, often ruthless nature, 
joined the British-backed Arab revolt 
against the Ottoman Empire during 
World War I, and in 1921 was made 

Mufti (a jurist who interprets Moslem re- 
ligious law), in effect leader, of Pales- 
tine’s Arabs. He then turned against the 
British, beginning a long career of vi- 
olent opposition to Jewish settlement in 
Palestine. He instigated anti-Zionist ri- 
ots, wiped out Arab opponents, and was 
driven into exile by the British. After 
years of cloak-and-daggery in various 
Arab lands, he served Adolf Hitler by 
broadcasting anti-Allied propaganda to 
the Moslem world from Berlin. He lat- 
er lived regally in Cairo and Beirut, ever 
plotting against the Jewish state. 

s 

Died. John Crowe Ransom, 86, 
poet, critic and longtime editor of the 
Kenyon Review; in Gambier, Ohio. 
Widely acclaimed for his poems, which 
were distinguished by compressed emo- 
tion expressed in courtly rhetoric, Ran- 
som was also an influential teacher. As 
an instructor at Vanderbilt University 
in the 1920s, the Tennessee-born 
Rhodes scholar shepherded the Fugi- 
tives, a flock of young Southern poets 
(including Allen Tate and Robert Penn 
Warren) who celebrated the virtues of 
Southern agrarianism in defiance of the 
machine age. In 1937 Ransom moved 
to Kenyon College, where he attracted 
such poets as Randall Jarrell and Rob- 
ert Lowell, and fathered the New Crit- 
icism, which stressed rigorous textual 
analysis rather than the study of an au- 
thor’s life and ideas. “A professional 
critic,” Ransom once said, “is a man 
who, in dealing with a work of art, cre- 
ates a little work of art in its honor.” 
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‘An equal opportunity 
employer 


Kathy 
sends you her best. 


It’s a big part of her job with 
Kelly Girl. Kathy’s a customer 
service representative at one of our 
branch offices in Massachusetts. 
And like all our CSR’s, she’s been 
highly trained to provide the right 
temporary office workers to every 
customer. Fast. 

When people call Kathy’s 
office for the first time, she often 
visits them personally to discuss 
their temporary help needs. And 
when repeat customers call, she 
makes every effort to get them the 
same high-quality Kelly Girl® help 
they thought so highly of last time. 

Kathy’s only one of hundreds 
of Kelly Girl representatives ready 
to save the day. Or week. Or 
month. And they’re as handy as the 
white pages of the phone book. 
Just look up Kelly Girl. 
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The Great Host Hunt 


Wanted: young journalist (under 
40), bright, personable, quick-thinking, 
with warmth, charm and humor. Must 
be wide-awake at 7 a.m. Top pay (around 
$350,000 a year), plus travel, fame and 
social status. Women need not apply. 


Seven and a half million early-morn- 
ing television viewers are looking for 
someone to watch over their eye-open- 
ing cup of bad news. Before the start 
of the fall season, NBC must make the 
big decision—who will be the man to 
fill the late Frank McGee’s spot on 
Today? Explains one network insider 
about the Great Host Hunt: “They're 
trying to make up their minds whether 
to go with somebody controversial, 
somebody offbeat or Mr. Nice Guy.” 

Apparently NBC has chosen at least 
to stick with the solid news flavor es- 
tablished by McGee. The final-round 
list of eight candidates is culled en- 
tirely from its own news department. 
Each of them has recently been scooped 
up from other assignments and plunked 
down behind the curving desk for a one- 
week tryout opposite Barbara Walters. 

Despite an avowed preference for 
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a younger man (“We have an interest 
in perking up identification with a 
younger audience,” says Executive Pro- 
ducer Stuart Schulberg), four of the eight 
are over 40. The list: Los Angeles Re- 
porter Jess Marlow, 44; Washington 
Correspondent Douglas Kiker, 44; To- 
day's Washington editor Bill Monroe, 
53; and that perennial Today substitute 
and network newsman, Edwin New- 
man, 55; London Correspondent Gar- 
rick Utley, 34; New York Anchor Man 
Jim Hartz, 34; Tomorrow Host Tom Sny- 
der, 38; and White House Correspon- 
dent Tom Brokaw, 34. 

The man for Today is expected to 
be more than just a good newsman, of 
course. Says Co-Host Walters: “The per- 
son must be able to do interviews and ad- 
lib those awful 30 seconds at the end 
of the show.” He must also supply what 
Schulberg calls “chemical balance” to 
the stand-up comic pace of Today Re- 
viewer Gene Shalit and the alternately 
sweet-and-strident Walters. And he 
must bring himself to do commercials. 

A couple of candidates feel that 
they will never have to get down to 
the crass tacks of commercials. Says 
Monroe, for example: “I’m a newsman 
who doesn’t translate into a co-host.” 
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Initially, Tom Snyder was consid- 
ered a leading contender. But his ag- 
gressive delivery and tendency to mug 
—carefully cultivated for Tomorrow 
—were too strong for Today's early light. 
Mail after his May appearance ran a 
disillusioning 775 for, 530 against. In- 
siders add that Snyder may have 
squelched his own chances by descend- 
ing on the Today studio with big-star 
bravado, miffing the show’s crew. 

Currently top two in the game of mu- 
sical co-hosts are Utley and Brokaw. 
Utley could be a sentimental family fa- 
vorite: he is the son of NBC Chicago Cor- 
respondent Clifton Utley and former 
NBC Reporter Frayn Utley. He is also an 
experienced newsman. Utley’s relaxed, 
occasionally eloquent style apparently 
appealed to Today watchers. His mail is 
running 1,010 pro, only 65 con. 

Formidable Edge. Fan mail for 
the boyish, neatly polished Brokaw is 
running at about the same volume, with 
so far not one word of disfavor. Be- 
cause it has only been a year since he 
was plucked from Los Angeles’ KNBC 
to compete with CBS’s Dan Rather, Bro- 
kaw’s success surpriséd network exec- 
utives. “Many of us did not realize that 
he had such poise, wit and delightful 
humor,” burbles Schulberg. Among 
those who matter—NBC Board Chair- 
man Julian Goodman, President Her- 
bert Schlosser, News President Richard 
Wald—Brokaw is also thought to have 
“more magnetism and impact” (read 
sex appeal). That could be a formi- 
dable edge. 

Both Utley and Brokaw say they en- 
joyed doing the show, liked the chal- 
lenge of the spontaneous format. Both 
also stick at reading commercials. “I 
question,” says Utley, “whether a re- 
porter does not lose his journalistic vir- 
ginity, by doing commercials. And can 
you recover that virginity later?” Bro- 
kaw does not question. “I find doing 
commercials repulsive,” he states. “If 
that is a job requirement, it would not 
be negotiable with me.” 

The network contends that com- 
mercial duties may be negotiable. But 
tinkering with a formula that brings in 
some $20 million a year in advertising 
is hardly likely. It is well remembered 
that sponsorship fell off significantly 
during the 14-month hostship of John 
Chancellor, who hated the assignment 
and refused to flog. Worst of all, Wal- 
ters says that if the new host will not 
do commercials, neither will she. (Wal- 
ters modestly denies veto power, though 
she adds: “I have talked some with 
Dick Wald and Herb Schlosser.”’) 

Today's trials are nearly over. Re- 
searchers are currently conducting view- 
er surveys, and by the end of the month, 
NBC expects to say an official good 
morning to Jess, Ed, Bill, Doug, Jim, 
Tom, Tom or Garrick. 
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That's because the front end is 
designed to absorb impact to 
protect the passenger compartment. 


Before your new 
Volvo so much as taps 
bumpers with another car ina 


parking lot, we'll have slammed dozens And to protect the passengers even 
of Volvos into reinforced concrete further, Volvo surrounds them with a 
barriers in tests up to 50 m.p.h. steel cage. Six box-section steel pillars, 
We're sorry to report that this wasn't strong enough to support six Volvos 
one of them. piled on top, are an integral part of every 
But we're happy to report that the Volvo body. 
driver of this Volvo was able to go out Lots of car makers have elaborate 
and get another one. plans for protecting their cars. 
Note that behind the windshield, Volvo takes elaborate pains to 
this Volvo has not been deformed. protect the people inside. 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Aiat-mle)ale(oe 
filter that’s long 
on taste 


FILTER TIPPED 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


21 mg. “tar,” 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report MARCH '74 





